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Business Forecast for 1921 


HE security markets should very early in the year record 

substantial improvement. Many stocks entitled to sell 
for one hundred cents on the dollar are now selling at fifty 
cents on the dollar. The turning-point has definitely been 
reached in the money market. Although readjustment has 
already been thorough in many lines, much price-reducing re- 
mains to be effected in various important industries. Tosum 
up: We are now on the right track whereas a year ago we 
were on the wrong track. We have not yet completed the 
painful journey from the clouds to solid earth, but we have 
already covered.a large part of the way. Byspring we should 
: have reached a reasonable level and be ready for rational, 
sensible progress.—B. C. Forbes. 








\ | Other Features In This Issue: 
* To Sell More, Investigate Your Possible Market 


This Executive Puts Religion Into Business 
Mexico’s Outlook Brighter: James Speyer 
Better Roads To Boom Motor Industry 
How Thrift Clubs Help 7 Companies 
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Power Dams of America 


IGH dams for storage, low dams for 

diversion, dams of concrete, masonry, 
earth-fill and timber are found in the water 
power developments designed and built by 
Stone & Webster. 


Water is stored by the millions of acre feet, 
sometimes by barring broad rivers in the plains 
states, sometimes by sealing mountain streams 


at great altitudes. One of these reservoirs of 








power is seven thousand feet above the sea, the 
highest in America; another is fifty miles in 
length, probably the largest in the world. 


Each of these Stone & Webster undertakings 
is the embodiment of a construction service 
that works everywhere, and co-operates with 
the client’s organization from the shaping of 
his plan to the delivery of his completed work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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At thirty-five he was back again at a job; a cogina 


big machine 











business of his own 


Will you be 


IVE years ago a man of thirty took 

k his savings, and the savings of 

some of his friends, and embarked 

in business for himself. He was honest, 

industrious and attractive; there seemed 

to be every reason why he should 
succeed. 

Today, at thirty-five, he is filling a de- 
partmental position in a big concern—a 
position no better than the one he left five 
years ago. 


What happened to his business that 
promised somuch? Fraud? No. Lack 
of capital? Not primarily. Neglect? 
Not at all. 


The trouble was with the training of 
theman. He was an expert salesman but 
he knew absolutely nothing of the other 
phases of business.’ 

. 
The failures the Institute 
could prevent 


E could sell goods, but he was wholly 
ignorant of factory and office organization 
and control. Costs and accounting were foreign 
languages to him; transportation, advertising, cor- 
poration finance—he made mistakes in every one 
of them, and each mistake cost him money. 
He belonged to the 38.2% of business failures 
whom Bradstreet groups under the tragic head: 
“Incompetence.” 


It is these failures—and those due from “inex- 
perience” and lack of capital (which is merely 
another word for bad judgment) that the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute can prevent. 

_ For its Modern Business Course and Service 
is designed to round out a man; not to make him 





At thirty-three he was the head of a promising little 
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Here are the Reasons Why 
Men Fail 
as reported by Bradstreet 
Cause 
*Incompetence 38.2% 
*Inexperience 5.6 
*Lack of capital 30.3 
*Unwise credits 1.3 
*Fraud 70 
Failures of others 1.7 
Extravagance 11 
Neglect 1.7 
Competition 1.1 
Specific conditions 11.3 
Speculation A 
Total 100.0% 
*These are the needless failures that a well- 
rounded business training would prevent. 
Lack of ee in the fundamentals which 
underlie all ess makes men oa 
leaves them A. of the experience 
fe A hinds them 
to the ordinary safeguards of 
and exposes them to O all the a which pot 
on business ignorance. 




















a better specialist in the single department -he 
already knows, but to give him a working knowl- 
edge of all other departments. 

That is why so large a proportion of the hie 
sands of Institute men have stepped from mere 
positions into businesses of their own, and have 
achieved unusual success. 


Will you work all your life 
.in a routine job? 
OU may never have thought of it in this 
way but you are paying for the training of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute whether you 
accept it or not. 
If you do accept it, the cost is a little investment 


: (Copyright 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute) 


._pendence. 


of the 38. 2%? 


in money and time. But who can figure what the 
cost of indecision and delay may be? 

Suppose tomorrow an opportunity comes in your 
present organization for a trained and self-confident 
man to step up into the class of executives? Or 
suppose some day you, with your savings and ex- 
perence, start a business of your own. 

Most men look forward to such a day—the day 
they will be made executives or go into business 
for themselves. It is the beginning of real inde- 

Will you be equipped when that day 
comes? ; 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


HE Institute has helped ‘thousands of men to 

shorten their path to independence. It makes 
no special argument; it asks only for an opportunity 
to lay the full facts before thoughtful men for their 
consideration and decision. The facts are gathered 
into a-book of 116 pages entitled “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” 

It explains the Modern Business Course and 
Service in full, and tells just what it has done for 
other men in positions similar to yours. Any 
thoughtful man may have a copy on request, and 
without obligation. For your convenience we at- 
tach a coupon,.and suggest that you fill.it in now. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 


537 Astor Place New York City 
Canadian Address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 








“Forging Ahead in Business’ ~which I may keep 
- “obligation 
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Just Published '—The New Book 
“Graphic Production Control” 


By C. E. Knoeppel 
500 pages—6 x9 inches—160 charts—keratol leather 


HERE was recently completed in INDUSTRIAL 

MANAGEMENT—“the pioneer journal of management 

service”—a series of articles by the well known indus- 
trial engineer, Mr. C. E. Knoeppel, on graphic production 
control. : 


This series attracted wide-spread attention and was heralded by industrial 
executives generally as the first authoritative contribution on production 
control by graphic methods. 


We are pleased to announce that the articles have been amplified and 
published in a comprehensive book, Graphic Production Control—just 
received from the press. In this new book, Mr. Knoeppel shows how 
production can be increased by the use of graphic methods that, in addition 
to increasing output, reduce executive fatigue. 


The author is generally recognized as one of the foremost industrial 
engineers of the country, and his book on increasing. production will fill an 
important place as the completed and authoritative exposition of his methods. 
Secure it by mailing the following coupon—without any money. 


“Graphic Production Control” is bound in the best karatol 
leather, representing the highest art of the printer and 
bookbinder. The work contains more than 500 pages, meas- 
ures 6x9 inches, and is illustrated by 160 charts and dia- 
grams printed in from one to seven colors. 


RODUCTS must be created in the Complete Table of Contents: 


brain of the executive before they 

can be made into commodities. 
The engineer must see the machine 
mentally, the manufacturer the 100,000 
pairs of shoes, the agent the million 
yards of cloth, before they can be 
manufactured, 


Whatever visualizes work — that 
helps the executive brain—adds to 
human effectiveness. 


Graphic Production Control makes 
the executive’s work more effective. It 
brings assistance to the point where 
assistance is most difficult to offer. To 
secure the book, on free examination, 
fill out and return the coupon below. 


z Teeeaetien. 
. Management in its Relation to 
ITI. Graphic Control in Warfare. -diaeae 
IV. Graphic Control in Industry. 
V. Ideals of Granhie Production Control 
. The Laws of Graphic Production Control 
VII. Basic Considerations in Graphic Prod. Centro} 


VIII. Prep. Steps in Organizing for G. P. Control. 
TX. Program for Introd. Graphic Production Control. 


X. Analvsis of the Genera) Situation. 
XT. Tentative Orcanization of Work. 
+ a Control. 
>, lo e¢ Mechanism of Material Control 
XTV. Co-ordinating the Material Control Factors 
XV. Eouipment Control. 
VI. Labor Control, 
XVI. Determination of Stand. Hourly Productions. 


. XVIII. The Control Roard and its Mechanism. 


XTX. Co-ordinating Elements of G. P. Control 
XX. Use of the Control Mechanism in Planning. 
XXT. Auviliary Planning Mechanisms. : 
XX. Graphic Presentation of Exec. Information. 
XXII. G. P. Control in Relation to Organization. 
XXIV. G. P. C. in Relation to Standardization 
¥NV. Grarhie Production and the Lahor Problem. 
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Send No Money 


It is impossible to describe adequately a book of this character within the limits 
of a single page. You will find a Table of Contents above, but, from the book alone 
can you get an idea of its value to you in your work. ' 


Let us send you a copy, subject to your examination, to be’ returned within a 
week, if you do not find it suited to your needs. 


Just fill in and mail the accompanying coupon and the book will go forward to 
you immediatelv, provided your order is received before the first edition is exhausted 
Orders will be filled strictly according to the date of 
their receipt. 

Dept. 


\. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
\, 120 W. 32nd St., New York 


\ “Tt is easier and quicker to SEE 
FREE & decision than to THINK it 
\ out. It {s easier to see from 
COUPON 4 lines an charts, diagrams, 
XN lh contest + than 
gures in reports. 
Industrial \ | That ts why ‘graphics’ 
Menagement, speed up production.’’ 
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A $25,000-a-Year Executive 


does not earn his salary by the work he does directly with his hands and brain. The 
actual work he personally performs is probably worth less than ten per cent of what 
he gets. The other ninety per cent pays for his JUDGMENT in shaping policies and in 
getting other people to do things. 


It has been said, 


“A MAN’S JUDGMENT IS NO BETTER 
THAN HIS INFORMATION” 


So it seems logical to say, “a man’s earning pewer, his value to the company he works 
for, is no greater than his infermatien.” 


If reading business publications like “FORBES” adds to his information, if it helps him 
in making important decisions, if it gives him fresh ideas, if it makes him more 
valuable to his firm, how insignificant the $4.00 asked for a year’s subscription (26 
issues) appears in comparison! 


Take it in your own case. Do a little analyzing. Ask yourself a few pointed questions: 
Have I stopped growing? Have I finished my business education? Have I closed the 
door to new business ideas? Am I making goed use of other people’s experience? Am 
I doing enough constructive business reading? Is my income as large as it might be? 
No? Then subscribe for FORBES this very minute, while you have the coupon handy. 
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DOUBLE~-REDUCTION 








Let us build merchant ships that 
will operate at a profit,—ships that 
are speedy, ships with capacity, 
ships that will carry more cargo 
and that need less space for power 
plants and fuel. 

Westinghouse reduction gears, 
economically and reliably stepping 
the power of the small, high speed 
turbine down to the most practical 
and effective propeller speeds, com- 


bine with the turbine to form the. 


lightest and simplest power unit 
yet devised for merchant shipping. 
Because this mechanical combina- 
tion:is lighter than older types of 
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propelling mechanism, the ship can 
carry more cargo with correspond- 
ingly increased profits. Further- 
more, this combined unit is less 
cumbersome and moreefficient than 
older types, requires less fuel, and 
thus accommodates still more mer- 
chandise. : 

Give thought to the size of the 
ship, but still more thought to the 
amount of cargo she will carry. 
And donot fail to consider the profits 
in space, and the economies in oper- 
ation, that Westinghouse turbines 
and Westinghouse reduction gears 
will assure. : 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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If you would make Figures talk, Chart them 


Graphic Charts are moving picture stories of business 
activities... They are figures—illustrated. They 


are revealed by figures—compare them, weigh them, 
measure them. 
Graphic Charts illuminate the most complicated prob- 


are simple. They interest. They convince instantly. 


The value of your Graphic Charts depends on the 
just application of correct figures and the use of 


their base. 


Only expert accountants, 
principles and with long experience in Graphics, may 
be entrusted to set “these vital business. fpictures. 
Prepared by novices, Graphic Charts are misleading— 
untruthful—dangerous. 


In this connection :— — 


preparation of Graphic Charts or the establishment of 
a competent Department of Graphics in your business. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND DENVER 
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Business Graphics 


the vital facts of your business, as those facts 


Their logic is the logic of mathematics. They 


chart forms. Perfect accounting must be 





trained in engineering 


ERNST & ERNST 


highly specialized Graphic service—in the 





Pamphlet on the subject, to Executives 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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“Forbes” Presents Encouraging 
Business Forecast for 1921 


A Year Ago This Magazine Hoisted 


ONLY hope that my forecast of business 
| conditions in 1921-will be half as accurate 

as my forecast.of 1920 proved to’be. The 
question we asked in bold letters on our cover 
a year ago was, “Will Business Boom Burst in 
1920?” Virtually the. whole article was de- 
voted to emphasizing the unhealthy aspects of 
the outlook. Here are typical sentences then 
printed : 


“Monetary stringency, such as has lately béen 
experienced, often is a prelude to the ending of 
a business boom,” 

“A speculation orgy is often a forerunner of a 
sharp collapse, and the conclusion is impelled 
that 1920 is likely to witness throughout the in- 


dustrial world something similar to the drastic 
declines which have occurred on the stock ex- 
changes.” 


“Business booms, particularly in this country, 
have a habit of bursting unexpectedly and burst- 
ing completely. Certain it is that the thought- 
less, unrestrained, foolish spending spree now 
being reveled in will not last forever. And the 
chances are that it will not last very much 
longer. 

“This rather gloomy survey of the outlook is 
presented because a ridiculously large number 
of business men are talking and acting as if the 
current abnormal activity must go on and on. 
The profits and prosperity of the moment blind 
them to the more distant outlook. The slogan 
seems to be “Eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow will be as prosperous as today.’ My 
strong conviction is that it won’t.” 


Frankly, I do not feel on quite such safe 
ground in reading the outlook for 1921 as I 
felt in reading the outlook for 1920. To any 
thoughtful student of economics, it was abso- 
lutely clear a year ago that the country was 
heading towards trouble, either the continu- 
ance of the hectic boom until it burst into a 
panic, or drastic readjustment such as we have 
been experiencing. 

Without presuming to speak dogmatically, 
because of the greater complexity of the 1921 
prospects, let me hazard a forecast of what 
the situation adumbrates: 

The security markets ‘should very early in 
the year record substantial improvement. Many 
stocks entitled to sell for one hundred cents 
on the dollar are now selling at fifty cents on 
the dollar. The next upward movement should 
embrace both industrial and railroad issues. 
Bonds will probably show less recovery be- 
cause the output of new issues, both home and 
foreign, is certain to be as heavy as the market 
can comfortably absorb. 

_ The turning point has already been reached 
in the money market. Deflation of bank credit 
has definitely set in, although it is only lately 
that there has been contraction in the total 
volume outstanding. The end of January 
ought to. bring modest easement of rates for 
call and time loans, and, perhaps, also for com- 
mercial paper. I don’t believe, however, that 
we are going to see really cheap capital. Both 
in the lending of funds and in the purchasing of 
securities particular attention will be paid to 


safety. The increase in funds available for ° 


Wall Street purposes is likely to be quite not- 
able, and this, if it materializes, will facilitate 
the looked-for advance in stocks. 

The liquidation and decline in such commo- 
dities and materials as cotton, cottonseed oil, 
rubber, wheat, sugar, meats, lard, lead, and cer- 
tain others which have suffered drastic re- 





By B. C. Forbes 


adjustment, are likely to ease in the very near 
future, and it may easily be that sharp recov- 
eries will occur in a number of directions. Broadly 
speaking, where quotations are already admittedly 
at or below the cost of production it is absolutely 
logical to look for early recovery, except in those 
things, such as wool and copper, where the world’s 
unmarketed surplus is extraordinarily heavy. 

On the other hand, quite a lot of price-re- 
ducing still remains to be effected in various 
important industries, including steel and iron, 
automobiles, heavy machinery of many kinds, 
lumber, paper, furniture, pianos, rugs, high- 
priced men’s and women’s clothing, shoes, 
leather goods, jewelry, silverware, cigars, and 
many non-essentials. 








The Chemical National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board 


New York, December 15, 1920 
Editor, “Forbes :” 

I want to compliment you on the article appear- 
ing in your issue of December 11th entitled “Silver 
Lining Shows Through Present Business Clouds.” 

Conditions are serious, but they are being made 
more serious by pessimistic talk and a failure to 
recognize several underlying facts which give 
great assurance for the future. Many of these you 
have referred to in your article. We need tremen- 
dously these days the public expression of sound 
views like those contained in your article. 

Very truly yours, 








For the next two or three months the price 
unsettlement in such lines is likely to continue 
sufficiently acute to retard any substantial re- 
vival in general business. The restriction in 
buying induced by uncertainty over prices will 
be intensified by the prevalence of unemploy- 
ment on an uncomfortable scale all through the 
winter months. Moreover, the January-Feb- 
ruary commercial failures will aggravate this 
phase of the situation. 

By Spring, however, the sediment in the busi- 
ness glass should have settled, and from then on 
increased activity and increased confidence should 
be enjoyed. 

Many powerful influences, facts and factors 
make for the advent of healthy business before 
the first half of 1921 runs its course. 

Money will be less stringent, as already re- 
marked. : 

The security markets should be acting more 
inspiringly. 

Wage reductions will by then have become 
rather general, and present indications are that 
most employers will not seek to enforce greater 
changes than the majority of workers will re- 
gard as reasonable in view of the fall in the cost 
of living andthe curtailment in business, Also, 


Danger Signals But Now Sees Better Times Ahead 


the greater efficiency manifested by labor will 
have a very helpful influence upon sentiment 
in industrial and commercial circles. 

The responsible steps now being taken to 
organize machinery to finance agricultural 
and merchandise exports on a very large scale 
inspire the hope and the belief that one of the 
most serious handicaps upon our business pro- 
gress will shortly be greatly lightened. If the 
plans now being vigorously prosecuted by. the 
nation’s banking interests meet with the suc- 
cess they deserve, the effect upon our whole 
situation cannot fail to be very marked. Facil- 
ities for shipping our products to Europe on the 
scale demanded by existing circumstances 
would not only act as a powerful tonic upon 
home business, but would go far towards — 
strengthening a European situation which 
needs strengthening very urgently. If the ef- 
forts of the new $100,000,000 Edge Law cor- 
poration are supplemented by energetic, prac- 
tical measures by the new $10,000,000 organ- 
ization formed in the South to expedite the 
shipment of cotton to foreign users, and by 
similar efforts in other parts of the country, 
then the results may exceed all expectations. 

The first half of 1921 should bring two other 
developments of enormous importance from! 
the international viewpoint. 

The formal declaration of peace between 
Germany and the United States, which the 
new Administration promises to take up with- 
out delay, will have a far more helpful effect 
than the man in the street realizes. 

Unquestionably, Europe’s recovery is being 
retarded by the delay in fixing the German 
indemnity. Both American and British inter- 
ests are now bringing such pressure to bear 
upon France that this buzzard in the ointment 
is likely to be removed early in the year. 

The start made by the League of Nations, 
combined with the promised steps calculated 
to lead to material steadying of the interna- 
tional exchanges, is another consideration re- 
garded as of no slight moment. 

At home the Transportation Act, guarantee- 
ing that our railroads as a whole will be grant- 
ed rates insuring a yield of 5% or 6 per cent. on 
invested capital, has transformed the whole 
complexion of railroad stocks as investments. 

If there be even half as much truth as is gen- 
erally believed in the statement that our reces- 
sion in business was started by a “consumers’ 
strike,” then we can look forward to the break- 
ing of this strike before long, because while 
there has unquestionably been a marked dim- 
inution of buying, there has not been an equal 
diminution of consuming. Clothes and shoes 
and hats and underwear and hosiery and other 
things have been wearing out just as rapidly 
as ever. The reserve stocks laid in during the 
period of thoughtless extravagance cannot last 
forever. 

While it must be taken irito the reckoning 
that the total amount now being distributed in 
wages is very much smaller than formerly, and 
also that a million or more workers are at pres- 
ent receiving no wages at all, nevertheless it 
must also be considered that, broadly speak- 
ing, $2 will now buy as great a quantity of 
merchandise as w°: purchaseable by $3 not so 


(Continued on page 233) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


It will probably be learned with astonish- 
ment that certain capitalists hereafter will not 
favor the building of tremendously large 
plants at. any one point, but will adopt the 

policy of building 


MANIA FOR plants of lesser size, 
MAMMOTH erecting, if need be, 
PLANTS IS many of them at dif- 
SUBSIDING ferent points. The 


feeling is growing that 
an industrial center, like Gary, Ind., has se- 
rious social, civic and political drawbacks, that 
the gathering together of so many thousands 
of workers under one management and all en- 
gaged in the same industry, thus susceptible 
of being stampeded by “mass sentiment” 
through the efforts of eloquent agitators, is 
unwise. Also, it is now felt that the task of 
managing smoothly and successfully an army 
of 30,000 or 40,000 or 50,000 workers at one 
plant is beyond normal human powers, and that 
better ultimate results, viewed from the 
broadest standpoint, can be attained if plants 
are kept down to manageable size. 

If workmen were merely machines, if they 
functioned automatically, then combination 
‘could be carried to far greater lengths than 
yet attempted, because the strictly dollars and 
cents, or “costs,” advantages of mammoth- 
scale production have been abundantly demon- 
strated. But men, it is being found, are not 
quite so docile as machines. Workers have a 
habit of persisting in showing the traits of 
human beings. They don’t relish being treated 
like so many cranes or so many riveting ma- 
chines or so many lathes. They need, it has 
been found, the personal touch in order to 
evoke satisfactory results. A plant can be so 
large that this personal touch becomes well- 
nigh impossible, with the consequence that 
there is a feeling of cold indifference or es- 
trangement between the workers and the con- 
trollers of the property. 

For this and other reasons, the mania for 
erecting works of record-breaking size is cool- 
ing. 

2 @ 

Every fighter has to take a lot of punishment 
before he reaches the championship class. 

kok OK 

Your boss may determine your salary, but you 
yourself determine your worth. To get more, 
make yourself worth more. 

e's 


Courage counts. 

“es 

“The race is not to the swift.” No; but neither 
is it to the lazy. 


* * * 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “You can’t 
legislate one gallon of oil out of existence.” Nor 
can you legislate into existence one dollar of tax 
money, shift the burden as you may. The only 
real relief can come from greater economy. 





By the Editor 


Progressive companies should set about in- 
fusing fresh blood and fresh viewpoints into 
their boards of directors.. Most directorates 
consist merely of company executives, a few 

business men, and per- 


BOARDS OF haps a few bankers. 
DIRECTORS The most efficient di- 
SHOULD BE rectorate of tomorrow 
DIVERSIFIED will include one or 


more representatives 
of the employees, the sales manager, the of- 
ficial who handles public relations, perhaps a 
representative of the customers, and, maybe, 
one selected from the public. No time should 
be lost in making a start by bringing the sales 
manager and the publicity head into the direc- 
tory fold. The advisability of making the sales 
manager a director need not be emphasized, 
because it is clearly apparent. 

Unfortunately, a great many corporations 
have not yet awakened to the importance of 
placing themselves before the public in the 
proper light. John D. Rockefeller once re- 
marked to me that one thing he had learned 
—rather late in life, it is true—was that “next 
to doing the right thing, the most important 
thing is to let the people know that you are 
doing the right thing.” One of the greatest 
problems which growing, enterprising com- 
panies will encounter during the next ten 
years will be raising the millions and millions 
of capital necessary to enable them to keep 
pace with the nation’s and the world’s expan- 
sion. There are not enough old-time, wealthy 
investors to furnish the needed amounts. 
Moreover, instead of our being able to raise 
money in Europe, Europe will be a heavy bor- 
rower here. Underwriters will find incréas- 
ing difficulty in distributing securities of com- 
panies the public know nothing about, whereas 
it will be distinctly less difficult to interest the 
public in the securities of some company 
whose name and reputation for fair dealing 
and for successful operation have become 
known to every householder in the land. 

This colossal task must be delegated in large 
measure to a man familiar not only with the 
workings of the public mind, but familiar with 
every phase of the company’s activities, a man 
having the complete confidence and enjoying 
the closest co-operation of the directors. 
Manifestly, a man handling so delicate and im- 
portant a problem should sit on the board of 
directors. The company which stands well 
with the public has incalculable advantages 
over the company which does not stand well 
with the public—as we have noted oftener 
than once, when, for example, strikes have 


occurred. The time has come when at least‘ 


a part of a company’s advertising should be 
directed to paving the way for arousing the 
interest and winning the confidence of inves- 
tors in its securities. 

‘+ 2 


Remember, complaining doesn’t help. 


While I was visiting Henry L. Doherty, the 
genius who has built up one of the most re. 
markable and far-flung business organizations 
in America, the telephone rang. Mr. Doher- 

ty’s reply was: “I am 
HENRY L. DOHERTY ‘°rry I can’t take that 


BELIEVES IN up now. I’m a finan- 
AND PRACTICES cier today.” He turned 
CONCENTRATION 


to me and remarked 
that the only way he 
could accomplish anything was to concentrate 
every power of his mind on one subject at a 
time and allow nothing else to intrude. This 
method has brought extraordinary results in 
his case. He controls and operates upwards 
of a hundred public utility and allied com- 
panies; he controls and operates oil proper- 
ties ranking in productioh with the very larg- 
est in the United States, and his house con- 
ducts a large investment banking business. 
Also, Mr. Doherty has found time to distin- 
guish himself as an engineer and a practical 
scientist. He has just launched a novel cam- 
paign to interest the public in becoming in- 
vestors in trustworthy public utility, etc., se- 
curities. And because of the intimate rela- 
tions enjoyed by his various enterprises with 
the public in many cities and states, plus ma- 
chinery for handling hundreds of thousands 
of accounts, plus the fact that Doherty sales- 
men tap every state in the Union, and Doherty 
engineering, financial and other investigators 
are on his staff in large numbers, there is 
every reason to believe that this fundament- 
ally important movement will attain broad 
success. 

Lord Northcliffe, the largest owner of news- 
papers and periodicals in the world, was re- 
cently asked by Frank Presbrey if he felt that 
he could attribute his success in any large 
measure to one thing. “No,” replied North- 
cliffe, “unless it has been concentration. I 
concentrate upon whatever I take up and keep 
my mind wholly upon it ‘until I see it through.” 

* ¢ @ 

The best New Year resolution is to have resolu- 
tion. 

* * * 

Our farmers now find that they are interested 
in Europe’s affairs. They would like to make a 
few “alliances” with European grain users. 


* * * 
Be hopeful—but hop. 
* * * 


Mr. Untermyer now is painting the paint people 
a jet-black. His revelations cause one to wonder 
if anybody in any way connected with the build- 
ing industry deserves to be out of jail. 

* ¢ * 

Fixing the German indemnity and declaring 
feace between the United States and that county 
would help a lot. 

* * * 

Our farmers will find that self-help is morc 

effective than promised government-help. 
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Thesé young men are 
machinists’ apprentices in 
the great Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant at South Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Their educa- 
tion consists of a thorough, 
practical course in shops 
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specially maintained by the 
company for this purpose. 
Under the expert guidance 
of first-class mechanics they 
will soon be qualified to take 
their places in the com- 
pany’s main factory. 


© International. 











The revelations of the wholesale gouging, 
grafting, price-fixing and other criminal prac- 
tices indulged in by the building trades, em- 
ployers as well as employees, in New York, 

are both humiliating 


JAIL BUSINESS and alarming. The lat- 


MEN GUILTY est disclosures concern 
OF CRIMINAL various associations of 
PRACTICES 


employers which, in de- 
fiance of all law and 
morals, secretly plundered the public through, 
not “gentlemen’s,” but robbers’ agreements to 
abrogate all competition, fix arbitrary prices 
and then divide the swag. 

Every business man found guilty of these 
iniquitous practices should be sent to jail for 


- the full limit permitted by law. These crimi- 


nals are more contemptible offenders against 
the republic than are the burglars and gunmen 
who are plying their trade so energetically. 
There is some excuse for many of these igno- 
rant highwaymen because they have never en- 
joyed decent environment. There is no ex- 
cuse whatsoever for men of the employer 
class. 

Let us ponder just what is likely to be the 
effect of such disclosures. 

Anyone who mingles freely with laborers 
and with artisans finds there is an unbeliev- 
ably widespread conviction among them that 
“business is rotten,” that “they’re a pack of 
robbers,” that “grafting and swindling goes on 
right and left,” and so forth. Business men, 
and particularly very wealthy men who move 
exclusively in their own circles, often have a 
notion that they are very highly regarded by 
those lower down the monetary scale. They 
are inclined to be very much in love with them- 
selves, smug, self-satisfied, high-headed. True, 
the great majority of business men are abso- 
lutely honest, and I should say that there is 
a higher percentage of honesty among big 
business men than among those who have not 
achieved so much. Such men are, of course, 
entitled to carry their heads erect. But do 


they stop to think that the masses are little 
given to discriminating between white sheep 
and black? They look upon the capitalistic 
flock as a whole. And every now and again 
the limelight of publicity reveals packs of 
wolves. And, unhappily, it far too often hap- 
pens that these wolves are able, by means of 
their money and conscienceless lawyers, to es- 
cape the punishment due them. ; 

All this tends to undermine the foundations 
of our economic and industrial structure. It 
fans the smoldering elements of revolt which 
are more widespread than the well-fed, self- 
satisfied classes realize. The employer who is 
guilty of criminal practices is as clearly a 
traitor to the country as Benedict Arnold. 
Two forms of punishment, and two only, can 
be applied effectively against such traitors, 
namely, long prison sentences and complete 
social ostracism for ever thereafter. Unfor- 
tunately, America has been lamentably lax in 
applying either. All of us who prefer Ameri- 
can institutions to Bolshevism should bring 
our influence to bear to enforce both punish- 
ments most rigidly now and in the future. 

* * * 

If you didn’t get a “raise,” are you sure the 

blame was not yours more than the boss’s? 
* * * 

The size of your body is of little account; the 
size of your brains is of much account; the size of 
your heart is of most account of all. 

ss 

A business, like an automobile, has to be driven 
in order to get results. 

* * * 

North Dakota, which was to show us how busi- 
ness and banks ought to be run, is in sore straits. 
Work on its loudly-advertised state-owned termi- 
nal elevator and flour mill and home-building 
project has stopped, following the collapse of 
many banks. It’s so easy for Socialistic politicians 
to promise the moon. 

. s+ - 


Life should consist of doing, not merely being. 


When Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, admitted, dur- 
ing the building trades investigation in New 
York, that steel companies refused to sell steel 

for buildings which 


THIS IS WAR, were to be erected by 
GENTLEMEN; union labor, there were 
IT IS NOT many ejaculations of 


BUSINESS horror at such action. 


And at first glance such 
conduct did strike one as indefensibly repre- 
hensible. Second thoughts, however, brought 
to mind that in thus scheming to checkmate 
unions, the steel manufacturers were simply 
taking a leaf out of the union’s own book, for 
have we not all read time and again of union 
workers throwing down their tools and re- 


fusing to pick them up until every non-union 


man on the job had been dismissed? Is not 
the ethics exactly the same in the one case as 
in the other? 

But two blacks do not make a white. This 
kind of behavior is war, not business. On the 
one side we have labor unions striving to an- 
nihilate every non-union workman. On the 
other side we have these employers scheming 
to destroy the unions. The public are moved 
to exclaim “A plague o’ both your houses.” 

Is there not some feasible method of stop- 
ping this industrial warfare, for, be it remem- 
bered, warfare is always destructive, always 
engenders hate and bitterness and revenge? 

One thing certain is that our labor unions 
will never gain the power to which they as- 
pire by adhering to their old-time policy of 
restricting output and limiting the wages of 
the most expert and industrious workman to 
the amount earned and paid the incapables. 
Without question, the American public have 
revolted against the dictatorial tactics at- 
tempted by labor unions during the last two 
or three years.’ They have revolted because 
they have felt that the union members had 
been taught to produce less than they were 
capable of producing by normal industrious- 
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ness. Also, because it became clearly evident 
that the unions were becoming dictatorial and 
had quite as little regard for the’ public in- 
terest, when that interest clashed with their 
own interest, as ever the employers had. In 
short, labor unions became the upper dog and 
were using their power for their own aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the public. 

Inasmuch as the whole trend of modern in- 
dustry is towards organization and combina- 
tion, employers can scarcely hope to abolish 
trade unionism. Some of them would not do 
so if they could; others would. The essential 
point is, however, that it is not practicable to 
annihilate trade unions. Combination of work- 
men is here to stay, just as is combination of 
capital. 

This being so, would not the sensible thing 
be to find some method of getting together to 
work harmoniously and cease waging war- 
fare? There have lately been encouraging 


signs that certain enlightened labor leaders of: 


the Samuel Gompers type realize the neces- 
sity for changing the policy of the labor union 
movement by encouraging members, not to 
restrict output, but to do a full day’s work. 
This changed attitude suggests that the labor 
union leaders may be open to reason on other 
matters. If so, it should not be superhumanly 
difficult for employers to find a method of 
working with union leaders rather than against 
them. If union workmen will sincerely try to 
earn their’ pay, and will drop the notion that 
they can dictate arbitrarily to the public as 
well as to employers, then public opinion as- 
suredly will favor a policy of live-and-let-live 
on the part of employers towards unions. 

Were President Harding to select, say, Her- 
bert Hoover as Secretary of Labor, an epochal 
moveient in this direction could probably be 
successfully inaugurated. 

* * * 

If you go on as you are going, will you deserve 
to be farther ahead on January 1, 1922? 

oes 

Be yourself. 

“- * 

A Solomon is needed to write America’s 
tariff laws. A multiplicity of complex con- 
siderations must be taken into the reckoning. 
First, America needs foreign markets, as even 

our mid~ continental 


TARIFF citizens of rural dis- 
IS A ‘tricts have lately real- 
TWO-EDGED ized. We cannot hope 
SWORD 


to sell the largest pos- 
sible amount of prod- 
ucts or merchandise to foreign countries un- 
less it is made feasible for foreign countries 
to ship goods to us. The higher we raise our 
tariff, the more will imports—and, in the long 
run,. exports—be discouraged. Not only so, 
but if we set the world an example in the fix- 
ing of dizzy tariffs, we must expect the world 
to’ follow. “Canada Considers Tariff Re- 
taliation: Reapplication of 7%4 Per Cent. War 
Duty or Increase in British Preference are 
Mentioned,” reads a newspaper. headline. 
Then, if unscalable barriers are raised against 
the landing of foreign products in this coun- 
try, how can our foreign debtors ever pay us 
the dozen billions and more they owe us? 





FORBES 


On the other hand, all genuinely desirable 
protection must be afforded American indus- 
try. Our dye manufacturers, for example, 
were encouraged to go ahead and invest many 
millions of dollars in establishing plants and 
were given to understand that they would be 
safeguarded against ruinous competition, es- 
pecially from Germany. Certain American- 
made chemicals may also need considerable 
protection, at least temporarily. There are 
other American products which very prop- 
erly could be shielded by a tariff against too 
strong foreign competitors, although not 
nearly so large a number as the high protec- 
tionists would have us believe. 

The tariff, indeed, is a two-edged sword. If 
we are to escape as grave wounds. as we in- 
flict, it must be handled with the finest deli- 
cacy. As for resort to the embargo, it would 
be a still more dangerous weapon for employ- 
ment by the greatest exporting nation in the 
world. Embargoes have a faculty of inviting 
embargoes. While hasty legislation may be 
needful in the interests of dyemakers and a 
few others, no general tariff action should be 
undertaken until after the most profound de- 
liberation. The trend should be toward freer 
trade, not toward more and higher trade 
barriers. 

+ +8 


The New Year will go 1920 1 better. 
3 * * * 
Education that leads to knowledge is fine. Edu- 
cation that leads to action is better. 

* ok x 
Pessimism is like fire—difficult to check 
once it spreads rapidly. Of late pessimism 
has been promulgated altogether too freely. 
Sensational rumor-mongers have worked over- 
time. No company or 


STRIKE A institution has been 
HOPEFUL safe from these. oral 
KEYNOTE IN submarine attacks. 
ADVERTISING 


Professional stock 
market bears have also 
been doing their best, or their worst, to ag- 
gravate the demoralization. Nor have bank- 
ing and business men always talked prudently. 
There has been too much disposition to pre- 
dict all sorts of disaster. 

The proper keynote to strike at a time like 
this is that struck by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in a series of admir- 
able advertisements. Instead of harping upon 
the unsettling features of a situation already 
too much unsettled, this institution has di- 
rected attention to favorable factors. Here 
is a paragraph illustrative of the tenor of its 
recent helpful and most timely advertise- 
ments: 


Despite the vast destruction of wealth caused by 
war, and the wasteful extravagance which followed 
it, the credit of this country remains secure. Its 
national wealth is estimated at more than $250,000,- 
000,000 and its yearly production in excess of $50,- 
000,000,000. Its national debt is relatively small. - It 
has vast undeveloped resources, a great industrial 
organization, a stable government, an ample gold 
reserve, a sound, efficient banking system, and, 
above all, the vision to see and the will to do. 

There has been more than enough tearing 
down for the moment. Let each one of us get 


on the constructive side. Our influence and 


support are needed. 


“Forbes” has been criticised for repeatedly 
warning the men who run the business of this 
country that unless they can devise wevys ang 
means of preventing, or at least greatly t-. 
ducing, frequently te. 
curring *periods of 
widespread unemploy. 
ment, others less cg. 
pable of devising such 
ways and means yijlj 
undertake to do this big job for them. “How 
can employers govern the ups and downs of 
industry?” is impatiently asked. Also, 
“Hasn’t the world seen fat and lean years 
since earliest history?” The fact remains, 
however, that civilization and democracy are 
rapidly approaching the day when laws will 
be made to insure a living wage to all who are 
capable and willing to work. These laws will 
at least insure this living wage so long as 
there are capital and capitalists to draw upon. 
In order to avert catastrophe, it behooves al] 
forward-looking business men to direct their 
minds to this problem. | 

Kansas has been called America’s laboratory 
for conducting experiments in political econ- 
omy. Well, its Court of Industrial Relations 
has just passed upon a complaint lodged by 
employees against the Topeka flour mills, 
which recently went on half time. Says the 
decision: 

“A very important question connected with the 
matter before us is its effect upon labor. 

“The people of Kansas have solemnly declared by 
legislative act that workers engaged in this indus- 
try shall at all times receive a fair wage and have 
healthful and moral surroundings. In the reduction 
of the hours of operation, therefore, the millers 
should be very careful and solicitous concerning 
the matter of labor. Skilled and faithful employees 
should be given such treatment as will enable them 
during the period of limited production to support 
themselves and families. 

“The evidence before us shows that in the Topeka 
mills skilled men in the milling business are being 
paid a monthly wage, and therefore are drawing 
pay whether the mill is running or not. So far as 
it is possible to do so, this rule should be recognized 
in all the mills of the state, for if is necessary in the 
promotion of the general welfare that skilled and 
faithful workers should always be available for 
these essential industries which so vitally affect the 
living conditions of the people.” 

The Court announces the appointment of a 
committee to draft rules and regulations, to 
be adopted by the Court, under which all mills 
must be operated in the state. It is added that 
the millers will be required to obey rules and 
regulations whenever they desire to shut 
down or curtail production. 

Gentlemen, you will do well to regard this 
as very significant handwriting on the wall. 
If you take the smug, shortsighted view that 
the providing of steady employment is none 
of your business, then depend upon it, it will 
by and by become the business of somebody 
else. 


A PORTENT 

FROM KANSAS 
THAT EMPLOYERS 
SHOULD NOTE 


* * * 


It’s not much consolation, but the Federal 
Treasury is as hard-up as the rest of us. It necds, 
not raiding, but replenishing. 


* * * 


To much of the proposed tariff and other hasty 
legislation it is to be hoped that the Senate will 
say “nit.” 
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& PUTS RELIGION INTO BUSINESS 


O you believe in God?” 
D " That’s the question that was asked 
of a man past thirty, a college grad- 
uate and thoroughly educated in the legal pro- 
fession, with a record of notable achievement 
in the air service of the United States, when 
he applied to Treasurer J. W. Johnston, of the 
$100,000,000 Western Electric Company, for a 
letter of recommendation that would get him 
into the export business. 

It is quite the ordinary thing to ask a man 
about his education and business training, to 
inquire as to his family connections, and to 
ascertain how long he has remained in cer- 
tain positions, and to require a “character” 
from past employers. But to ask a man 
point-blank if he believes in God is a bit un- 
usual in this busy, workaday world. 

Many businesses, fattened on war profits 
and gorged with the easy fruits of peace 
profiteering, have drifted far from Godliness. 


Oliver H. Fisher, newly elected president of 
the Boston Boot and Shoe Club, was recently 
quoted as saying: “From my own business 
experience, there is nothing on earth that busi- 


ness needs so much today as religion. By that 
| mean responsibility to God, to man and to 
the obligations that go with it, in order that 
our relations with each other shall be the re- 
lations of one brother to another. Obligations 
must be kept and the covenants we make must 
be considered sacred and binding; therefore, 
I have come to feel, after a long business life, 
that some form of Christianity is the heart 
of the covenant of all business life.” 

Roger W. Babson, the noted statistician, has 
well said: “The religion of the community is 
really the bulwark of business and of our in- 
vestments. It means the real security for the 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, deeds and other in- 
vestments which we own. The steel boxes, 
the legal papers and the other things that we 
look upon as so important, are the mere shell 
of the egg. The value of our investments 
depends not upon the strength of our banks, 
but upon the strength of our churches.” 

Therefore, let us go over what passed be- 
tween J. W. Johnston and this man one morn- 
ing toward the end of 1920. 

“It is strange that you should ask that 
question,” was the reply. “I’m sorry, but I 
don’t believe in God.” 

“Of course, it’s none of my business,” said 
J. W. Johnston, “but how does it come that 
you do not believe in God? It’s rather un- 
usual,” 

“Father was a strict Presbyterian, and when 
I was growing up I did not believe in a lot 
of things that he held to. Finally, I made up 
my mind that his ideas were all wrong. When 
I got to Cornell I had a professor who was an 
infidel. I had him for a year, and when I got 
through I was a worse infidel than he was. 
From then on I haven’t changed.” 

“When I first asked you, you said you were 
sorry. Why are you sorry?” 

“Why? Because so many fine men I know 
believe, and I wish I could.” 

“You may consider it none of my business,’ 
said Mr. Johnston, “but I can see what’s the 
matter with you. You were trying to find out 
God through the intellect. God is entirely be- 
yond comprehension. I will just go back and 
tell you how you made your mistake. Re- 
member, there was a comet a few years ago 
which became visible in the eastern skies? 
Astronomers told us that it would be visible 
about a month in advance of its appearance. 
They told us the day and the hour when we 
could see it. That star was about ninety mil- 
lions of miles away, moving three thousand 
miles a minute. It remained in sight about a 
month and then disappeared. After about 


” 





An Executive Who Asks, “Do 
You Believe in God?” Pre- 
fers Workers Who Do 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


eighty years of traveling through space it will 
again become visible to those on the earth. 
Can your mind comprehend a body of such 
enormous size that it could be seen ninety mil- 
lion miles away and look as if it were standing 
still, though moving at the rate of three thou- 
sand miles a minute? 

“Then think of its going out of sight and 
remaining out of sight for eighty years. Can 
you believe in that? How could it go on and 
on and not bang into something? If your 


mind will seek to grasp what that means, then 





J. W. JOHNSTON 
Treasurer of the $100,000,000 Western Electric Company 


go a few steps further and strive to compre- 
hend the power of the Being that created and 
controlled that one star among the billions. 
“Ever take a microscope and look at a piece 
of radium and see the awful power that is put 
forth? Notice the great brilliancy and force? 
Think that that Being makes stars of incom- 
prehensible size, that tiny speck of radium, 
and everything else. Can you think of a Be- 
ing, of such power, who has never been seen 
by humans? The Being that does it is Al- 
mighty, .and we call him God Almighty, but 
we don’t begin to understand it. It is beyond 
our intellects. You might as well expect an 
ant to comprehend some things in your mind. 
“Comiprehension of God is a matter of heart, 
soul, spirit,” continued Mr. Johnston, while the 
treasury affairs of the big corporation waited, 
and the man began to see some things that had 
never reached him by so direct a route be- 
fore. “You are simply asked to believe in 
Him, not to reach Him through your intellect. 
He knew that you couldn’t do that through 
endless ages, so He sent His Son and the 
prophets, and we got all sorts of ideas. We 
came to believe some things about Him—the 
Son of God—because of the great reasonable- 
ness of them. He sought nothing for Him- 
self. He did everything for his fellowmen. 


Finally, He was crucified. 
stand that? 

“God is length, breadth and thickness: God, 
you and the other fellow. God and you would 
be only a straight line. You must get dimen- 
sions and establish another point of contact.” 

“I would give anything if I had heard that 
ten years ago,” replied the man. 

“That’s the pity of it all,” continued Mr. 
Johnston. “It’s so simple that many people 
pass it over, or they can’t get it at all through 
the maze of philosophy that has been written 
around it or the contentions that have sprung 
up over it. Do you realize how few people 
there are in this world who would be intellectual 
enough to understand God? How many mil- 
lions there are who don’t know how to read! 
And do you mean to say that God has the 
scheme ‘worked out so that these people have 
got to develop their intellects to understand 
him? Look at+the poor. They can appreciate 
love. You will find that God defines himself 
with that short sentence, ‘God is Love.’ Every 
body understands love. It is the chief thing 
everybody in the world is seeking for, and not 
at all a matter of the intellect. You can find 
God in the life of the poorest, most ignorant 
person, in a way that will bring tears to the 
eyes of anyone—no matter how great or lofty 
he is.” 

“And now,” said the busy executive who 
hasn’t strayed from the belief of his boyhood, 
“don’t you think it’s strange that you should 
come into my office after your war experience 
to learn this. I think God wanted me to tell 
you this, and I will tell you why I think so. 
In the olden days a prophet was riding through 
a narrow mountain pass on a jackass. The 
jackass shied to one side, crushing him up 
against the wall. The prophet beat the poor 
jack and an angel of God appeared. The beast 
opened his mouth and said to Balaam: ‘Why 
do you beat me? I only wanted to save you 
from the angel.’ So,” concluded Mr. Johnston, 
with a hearty laugh, “if God made the jackass 
talk to Balaam, why couldn’t he have put me 
to telling you this?” 

The man went back to his office and did a 
lot of thinking. The very next day in came 
a friend who was an atheist, and, to put it in 
his own words, “I gave him everything Mr. 
Johnston let into me.” 

J. W. Johnston practices what he preaches, 
and his influence has been big in the corpora- 
tion of which he has been treasurer for going 
on twenty years. He is not a one-sided relig- 
ious fanatic. He doesn’t believe in this “mir 
und Gott” stuff,” as it was practiced by the 
Kaiser, and is still practiced by some others. 
With him it is God, himself and the other fel- 
low, with the accent on God and the other 
fellow. Once when a banker friend was intro- 
ducing Mr. Johnston to a prominent Texan— 
and incidentally it may be said that Mr. John- 
ston has the reputation of knowing more in- 
fluential bankers than any man in New York 
City not in the banking business—he added, 
facetiously, “This is a man who has had more 
to do with murderers, thieves and other unde- 
sirables than anyone I ever heard of.” John- 
ston pleaded guilty to the arraignment, with 
qualifications, but defended himself by saying 
that he believed man was in the world to do 
service to others, and those who needed help 
most were people in trouble. 

It is true that Mr. Johnston has known and 
been friendly with many murderers and rob- 
bers. But he has not sought them out. He 
says that in most cases a curious concatena- 
tion of events—cross currents of contact here 
and there—has brought him to these strange 
acquaintances. There were Porter Charlton, 
of Lake Como fame, and John Doyle, mur- 
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derer-tramp of Chicago, and any number of 
others. Once when John Boyle, who was a 
notorious character of the Chicago criminal 
world for many years, came to Mr. Johnston’s 
house to borrow a little money which he said 
he wanted “for a good time,” Johnston said he 
would put on his hat and coat and go with him 
and both would have a good time together. 
“My God, Jimmie,” said old John, “if you’d go 
wrong, what would come to the two of us?” 
“When a man’s in trouble,” said Mr. John- 
ston, in telling of his experiences with those 
who needed help, “he is glad to be assured of 
something reasonable. All have had mothers 
and, no matter how low these men have sunk, 
all have loved them. There has never been a 
time when you couldn’t bring tears to their 
eyes by referring to their mothers. What is 
that? That is love. That is God. That is the 
simple secret of everything between God and 
man. God cares. He cares for us no matter 


HEAD OF WOOLWORTH’S 


had their troubles. They have closed 

their plants or reduced output, cut their 
prices, and taken their losses. The retailers should 
now have their turn. 

I look for two or three bad months for the 
general retail trade. 

Banks are already bringing pressure upon them 
to reduce their loans, and, if the holiday trade 
does not serve to move the goods rapidly enough, 
it may be necessary to slaughter prices. Drastic 
price reductions of that nature may be expected, 
of course, to unsettle general business still further 
and temporarily becloud the outlook. But the 
sooner it is done and over with, the better for the 
retail business, for, with commodity prices dras- 
tically lower, retail merchants cannot maintain 
their trade on an inflated basis as to overhead and 
selling prices. 

Previous to last Spring, prices had been ris- 
ing for three or four years. It took a long time 
to inflate the price-balloon. It has been deflated 
very rapidly, and I believe that that will prove 
to have been best for us all in the end, because 
it has meant a saving of time. We have come 
back to earth very quickly, and there should be no 
serious shock on landing. Ample bank reserves 
throughout the country, record savings bank de- 
posits, a plentiful supply of labor, and another 
year of good crops should furnish the foundation 
for rebuilding the business structure on a normal 
basis of costs and selling prices. 

As there is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
this country, J look for general improvement in 
business to start next April, and to run through 
the usual course of gradually increasing sales, re- 
turning confidence, and growing prosperity. 

I sincerely hope that we will have no “boom,” 
for booms usually mean inflation and an unhealthy 
state of things which must be corrected later by a 
period of reaction. Rather, let us look for a good, 
steady growth of business, with a fair margin of 
profits and all-around solidity. 

The new administration at Washington may 
help to stabilize business, after the turn has come, 
and it should aid materially in encouraging build- 
ing for the future by dispelling the present at- 
mosphere of uncertainty. Let business men know 
where the country stands with relation to the rest 
of the world; let us settle our tax problems and 
our tariff problems ; then we can get down to con- 
structive work, with a long, clear vision into the 
future. 

The great trouble with this country in recent 
years has been that our people have lost sight of 
the value of money. The quarter took the place 
of the nickel, and the half-dollar went as freely as 
the dime had gone. Now, with wages’ reduced 
and with many workers unemployed, more value 


M ANUFACTURERS and wholesalers have 
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what we-care for him.. That’s what Christ 
tried to show people, and that is what we need 
to have told over and over again.today, so that 
all people, big and little, can understand.” 
Johnston wasn’t brought up as a mollycod- 
die. Born in Springfield, Ill., in 1860, he went 
to Racine College, Wisconsin, after the usual 
public-schooling in his home town. He played 
halfback on the college football team, and was 
catcher on the ball team. He played in the first 
college football game ever played in Chicago 
—Racine vs. Michigan, at the old White 
Stocking grounds on the Lake Front, about 
79 or ’80—and that was before many new 
rules had been invented. He started in busi- 
ness as a clerk in the stockyards in Chicago. 
Next he was secretary of the Expanded 
Metal Co., then a new venture, for three or 
four years. After this a period of a few years 
in the real estate business intervened before he 
entered the employ of the Western Electric 


Head of Over 1,000 5-10 Cent 
Stores Looks for Business 
Revival in Spring 
By H. T. Parson 


President, F. W. Woolworth Company 


attaches to the nickels and the dimes, and five and 
ten-cent merchandise is being sought where the 
limits were a quarter, fifty cents and a dollar be- 
fore. That’s why our sales have grown so largely, 
and it is a good sign for the future of the whole 
country. 

As I said at the start, I do not believe that we 
have seen the end of the readjustment yet.’ Prob- 
ably two or three bad months are ahead of us, 
when things may look blacker than they have 
looked at any time so far. 

But, after that, business will improve and will 
be the better for what it has gone through. Look- 
ing beyond this final: atonement for the sins of 
inflation, I’m an optimist. 

Getting closer to my own interests, I may say 
that the business of the F. W. Woolworth Co. is 
apt to be better in times of moderate depression. 
We can then buy to much better advantage and 
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Company. He had charge of the emp’. 
office of the Western Electric Compan; 
was the first big corporation to estab/.. 
a department, and for many subsequeni year, 
in the shops where many thousands aré em. 
ployed he has helped to untangle what ‘e cajj, 
“complicated humanities.” 

Mr. Johnston has a rare picture of Alsraham 
Lincoln in his office. His grandfat' 


yment 
Which 
1 such 


A ; -T and 
father were great friends of Lincoln, and he 
learned much of Lincoln’s private life. “Ney 


to Jesus Christ,” he says, “I regard Lixcoln as 
the greatest man who was ever born.” 

Mr. Johnston looks like hale forty-cight t 
fifty, but, I believe, claims several years more 
He has never been rich. In fact, he says he has 
never made much money because he has 
thought too much of other things. Perhaps 
that’s why he hasn’t grown old, for he is liy. 
ing a life of three dimensions—God, himself 
and the other fellow. 


OPTIMISTIC 


thereby give better values, and our profit is con- 
sequently larger, while our sales gather volume 
through the growing desire to economize. Our 
November sales this year were the largest in our 
history for that month, and December sales have 
maintained the gain. During war times we kept 
faith with the public by not advancing our prices 
above the five-to-ten-cent limit, although our 
profits necessarily suffered. But the volume of 
our gross business was well maintained through- 
out. 





In the struggle between the masses and the 
classes, neither side, however, can win by 
strong-arm methods. In the long run neither 
a dying form of government or creed, nor a 
new one aspiring to take its place, can main- 
tain or assert itself by the use of the sword 
or the torch. Anarchism cannot effectively 
be fought by deportation, nor can it win by the 
use of dynamite. That form of government 
will ultimately prevail which most honestly 
lives up to the code of honor and ethics it 
professes and which goes furthest in observ- 
ing the law within and without the national 
lines of loving one’s neighbor as much as one- 
self, which, in other words, fully recognizes 
and respects the just rights of the other fellow. 
It is not a test of strength, it is a test of morals 
that the world is faced with, and the sooner 
we realize that fact and attack our problems 
from that angle, the sooner we shall emerge 
from our present difficulties—Paul M. War- 
burg. 

* * * 


The longer I live, the more I value loyalty. 

When I was young I had the silly notion 
HH loyalty meant being obedient to some one 
else. 

In those blundering days of youth I thought 
that the greatest thing was independence. 

Today, after many hard lessons, I know that 
loyalty—sympathetic, intelligent loyalty, is one 
of the most valuable virtues that a man can 
have. 

Unless you are loyal to others, no one will 
be loyal to you. 

If you are an employer, you must be loyal 
to your workers. 

If you are a worker, you must be loyal ‘0 
your employer. 

No success—no lasting success—can com 
to any firm unless there is loyalty on bot) 
sides.—Herbert N. Casson. 

e*.2 8 


I would rather be a nobody and be love’ 


than a world-famous figure whom everyboc ’ 


hated.—Uncle Jerry. 
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nt research, now has come to the point 
of fixing a definite sales value upon each 
ales territory, so that brass-tack plans 
to develop that value without waste or 


Hi: HEADED business sense, plus com- 
I 


division 


r be 12 
working in the dark. : 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, for 
instance, knows very closely how many machines 
of each type it can hope to sell in any township 
‘n any county in the United States. What’s more, 
* knows how many machines it can hope to sell 
in any city or town—and even how many tn any 
block in any large city, or im any large office 
building. Knowing how much business any terri- 
tory is “good for,” it can very accurately plan its 
saleswork, its advertising and its growth year 


after year, even month by month. 

Since the market makes the business, why has 
not the valuing of the market been a familiar pro- 
ceeding long ago, along with appraising factories, 
materials, etc? The answer is that business men 
of the less keen and analytical kind have not 
grasped the need for such accuracy. 

Todav, however, it is different. The “seller’s 
market” heing over, there must be a keener study 
of the market instead of merely accepting orders 
and portioning out goods, There’s a fight for busi- 
ness, a struggle against buying inertia and com- 
petition. and in any battle the very first requisite 
is a highly accurate map of the “terrain,” or ter- 
ritory. 

The automobile companies have at last come to 
admit the need for such data, after three years of 
easy-going skimming of the cream. The same is 
true of manv other lines of business which now 


’ are compelled to fine-comb their market, where 





once they merely “hit high spots.” 

Merely as a technical basis for setting sales 
quotas for various territories, a territory should 
be “valued,” or else there is inequality and injus- 
tice. 

Checking up potential customers or markets is 
perfectly possible for any up-to-date sales depart- 
ment, no matter how difficult it may appear. Of- 
ten a survey of a broad potential market in detail 
is made bv an outside business statistical organiza- 
tion. which is apt to get a more detached and im- 
partial point of view. 


Advantages of Complete Analysis 


The valuing of a sales territory serves not only 
to value the sales possibilities, but, in a similar 
way, to settle the number of salesmen, the advan- 
tageous amount of advertising and the ratio of 
expense required. With such data quotas can be 
carefully estimated and planned, so that it is prac- 
tically possible to place before the finance mana- 
ger or board of directors the expense per capita 
of the population of developing a district or of a 
field as a whole, as well as the expense per sales 
unit of the organization it is planned to operate. 

The valuation as to sales territory naturally is 
made upon the lowest units into which it is di- 
vided. States are rather inexact sales districts; 
the hest territories are blocked out irrespective of 
state lines. County and township lines are best to 
use. Often the county or city or district is the 
unit to be valued, both as to sales and expense. 
By valuation of expense as well as sales the sales- 


man in the territory can be checked up and the 
finance manager be fully kept in touch with the 
resulis in dollars and cents and per cent. of net 
sales and expenses of the proposed sales plans. 
In this way it can be known quickly whether sales 


are exceeding or running under the expected to- 
tal, and also how the expenses are running, and 
of any need to adjust them either up or down. 

A sales or finance manager can take a sheet on 
which the record of sales for each territory are 
entered and from the average operating profit 
can ascertain approximately how much the firm is 
making on each unit of territory as well as the 
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The Gathering of All Necessary 
Facts Helps in Solving 
Other Problems 


By J. George Frederick 


President, Business Bourse 
Author, “Business Research and Statistics,” 
“Modern Salesmanagement” 


whole field. From these results may be deduced 
how much each territory is producing in profit as 
well as business. Modern management is not con- 
tent with general figures of profit, but desires to 
know profits and expense ratios on individual ter- 
ritories, individual salesmen, individual lines of 
goods. Just as cost study applies itself nowadays 
to individual factory operations, so cost study in 
sales gets down to individual units and items. 

By careful analysis this valuation may be car- 
ried still further, and if it is found that by more 
intensive cultivation (or advertising) that in- 
creased results may be expected, the value of the 
territory can be increased by the per cent. of in- 
crease decided upon as possible. When thorough- 
ly understood, this method of valuing a territory 
on the territorial or per capita basis of sales is 
very appealing and a closer co-operation and prac- 
tical improvement is effected by the careful inter- 


Get Facts 

O develop your potential market to 

the maximum, you must first know 
the maximum potentialities of your mar- 
ket. Yet many concerns grope along 
blindly, stumblingly. How others, more 
astute and more successful, go about ac- 
quiring all the necessary facts is told in 
this article, written by a high authority 
who is familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in this comparatively new field of 
research, 








working of the two departments on such a logical 
basis and such detailed figures. 

The matter of publicity in a certain territory, 
applied by the yardstick of potential market, is a 
very clear and convincing method of “getting 
over” the publicity budget with the finance mana- 
ger and, at the same time, allowing him the privi- 
lege of arranging to finance it most efficiently. It 
will be readily seen that the advertising, circular- 
izing, etc., as proposed by the sales manager, who 
has his potential market figures well in hand, will 
be clearly proportionate, because based upon defi- 
nite, analyzed potential customers and proposed 
sales of goods in the varying territories. 

The valuing of territory has been well recog- 
nized in the past as sound financial strategy in the 
case of a sale of a certain territory for a certain 
article by a concern which had been about to sign 
over sales rights to a splendid territory for a mere 
song, but after valuing the territory got a far larg- 
er sum. Certain automobile companies for years 
have given a certain sales district for the purchase 
in advance of a certain number of cars, oftimes a 
considerable percentage of the money being paid 
in advance and used for working capital by the 
automobile company allotting such territory. 
Other definite sales of territory for the exclusive 
privilege of selling certain articles are well-known 
and have been practiced for years, although it is 
not always sure that such allotments have been 
made on a scientific basis ; yet the intrinsic, poten- 
tial value of a sales territory is the true measure. 
More than one firm is today in the position of 
having literally given away large sums because it 
sold territory rights without any basis of valuation 
except a guess. 

The principle of territory valuation, when 
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TO SELL MORE, INVESTIGATE MARKET 


worked out by a sales manager, as explained, can 
place him in the same position as the company 
selling to an outsider a certain territory, and he 
can employ it in working out with the finance 
manager the amount or the percentage which 
should be allowed to the marketing department 
for developing such potential values in old or new 
territory, while also enabling the finance manager 
consistently to capitalize the sales possibilities of 
the firm, 

It is found that this proper valuing of territory 
has increased the harmonious working of the mar- 
keting and finance departments more than any 
other detail cf handling the business or any figures 
connected therewith. 

Everywhere sales managers as well as finance 
managers are intensively developing this system 
of valuation of sales territory to the highest ex- 
tent consistent with the details and needs of their 
own particular business. 

But purely from the operating point of view 
of selling, the valuation idea is vital. Unques- 
tionably the only correct way to stimulate sales- 
men is to set a quota on their individual territory. 
It is as logical and stimulative as the coming of a 
good target into the field of vision of the hunter. 
Instead of a general beating of the bush in an aim- 
less way, it brings the game into full view and 
starts accurate shooting at a specific object which 


-can be seen. 


For years the National Cash Register Company 
has performed its sales marvels by the help of the 
carefully computed sales quota, and so highly in- 
tensified a use is made of this method that nowa- 
days even salesmen’s wives are informed of their 
husband’s standing in relation to his quota, and 
the wives are assembled in convention to help the 
campaign along. 

Naturally, it is vital that the quotas be as ac- 
curate as possible in order that full confidence 
may be had in the comparisons between salesmen 
and territories which are thus made... Guesswork 
won’t do; neither will mere “past records” of 
sales made. What has been done in the past not 
only may be but usually is in inverse ratio to the 
sales possibilities of a field, especially in the mat- 
ter of percentage ratio of growth. 


The Point System and Its Value 


Statistical exactness in comparing territorial 
units is of great practical importance, and in view 
of the considerable number of factors and varia- 
tions, the only correct method to use is an index 
figure, a composite of all factors, “weighted” with 
care to include all factors however intangible in 
the calculation. This, in business parlance, is 
called the point system, and has many forms and 
uses, from a simple arbitrary one based on sales 
alone (calculating each unit of sales or dollar as 
so many points) up to an elaborate calculation in 
which a dozen or more factors of statistics and re- 
search are included. : 

These point systems are used mainly in sales 
contests, but are also used for general sales quotas 
and for general sales study and comparison. 

The Point System does for a sales organiza- 
tion what the decimal system does to arithmetic— 
it makes elaborate reckonings simple. It applies 
mathematical exactness to matters which would 
otherwise be arbitrarily and crudely handled. 

The Point System is by no means only for 
large, complicated businesses. It is useable in very 
simple forms—merely to represent a unit of sales 
or for a group of special bonus offers for various 
tasks and goals, each with a varying importance 
and point-value. The smallest business as well as 
the largest may use it with equal economy and 
facility, because it is a principle of efficiency of 
reckoning and not a mere device. 

A careful research or survey should be made 
and the results merged with all data on the ele- 

(Continued on next page) 











today foretell business prosperity. Let 
me mention ten: 

1. The great mass of people still have the 
Government bonds which they bought during 
the war. Until these are sold there will re- 
main a big reserve buying power. 

2. Millions of dollars which heretofore have 
been spent for drink are now being spent on 
the building of homes, the buying of com- 
forts and general merchandise. 

3. The banking system of the United States 
is more flexible than it has ever been during 
any preceding period of financial stress. 

4. National advertising has come to stay, 
and is destined to be a great force in the pro- 
ducing and steadying of business. 

5. The war has resulted in the standardiza- 
tion of many lines, which causes greater ef- 
ficiency in production. 

6. An impetus has been given to foreign 
trade which will continue for many years, es- 
pecially as we now have a great merchant 
marine. 

7. Seasonable fluctuations in manufacturing 
and selling are being eliminated. 


Lower Taxes Looked For 


8. A reduction in taxation may be expected. 
This especially applies to business and profits 
taxation. 

9. Recent political elections show that the 
mass of people are at heart conservative and 
can be counted on to back up a business man’s 
government. 

10. The war made the United States the 
richest country potentially in the world. 

Yet, notwithstanding these favorable fac- 
tors, general business is discounting depres- 
sion. This is clearly evidenced by the recent 
great decline in commodity and security prices. 
The following figures illustrate what has taken 
place: 


| = are a great many factors which 


June, June, 

Commodity 1914 1920 Now 
Cation CIB.) w.6005-5 13 40 5 
eer 25 *1.00 50 
5S) A 4.00 $16.00 6.00 
Bbetels” (BD .0.05..<.:.. 60 1.20 .90 
Canger CD). os 0.00%.. 14 19 13% 
Wheat (bu) ........ 1.00 3.00 1.70 
CEH CRAED 5s, 6 oncossci0.0 75 2.00 _ 90 
BRE ID ons acs.<00 04 22 .08 
Potatoes (100 Ibs.). 3.75 13.00 3.50 

*March. tJanuary. 
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TEN FACTORS FORETELL 


Babson Says: “The Fundamen- 
tals of Prosperity Are the 
Ten Commandments” 


By Roger W. Babson * 


Noted Business Statistician and Analyst 


Why this apparent inconsistency? Let me 
explain. 

Business runs in cycles—first a period of 
prosperity and then a period of depression. 
When studying these business changes, it was 
necessary to resort to certain statistics. In 
endeavoring to ascertain what causes the sta- 
tistics, it was found: First, that a period of 
depression is the result of the unrighteous- 
ness, dishonesty, extravagance and inefficiency 
which develop in the latter half of a period of 
prosperity, and, second, that a period of pros- 
perity is the reaction from the righteousness, 
industry, integrity and thrift which develop in 
the latter half of a period of depression. 

The meaning of this is plain. It is not rail- 
roads, steamships or factories which cause our 
prosperity; it is not bank clearings, foreign 
trade or commodity prices which give us good 
business. All these things are mere thermom- 
eters that register the temperature of the 
room. Prosperity is based on those funda- 
mental qualities of faith, temperance, service 
and thrift which are the products of religion. 
The fundamentals of prosperity are the Ten 
Commandments. 


Religion the Basis of Civilization 


Civilization has been possible only through 
the development of a religion which taught 
honesty, service and thrift. Without this relig- 
ion there would be no steamships, no sewing 
machines, no electrical appliances and no fac- 
tories. Our entire industrial structure is 
founded on corporations, stock certificates, 
mortgages, deeds and savings bank books. The 
use of these would be absolutely impossible 
were it not for religion. 

Hence, the real reason why keen business 
men are today discounting depression in the 
face of these favorable factors is because of 
today’s lack of religion. Everyone is today 
trying to get as much as they can and do as 
little as possible. 

A few years ago I was down in South Amer- 
ica, representing our Government. One day 
at dinner as the guest of the president of Ar- 


PROSPERITY 


gentina we were speaking of the vastness of 
the resources of that great country in Dartic 

lar and of South America in general! | ps 
asked why it was that South America dis. 
covered before the United States was settled 
greater in natural endowment than the | Inited 
States, had not made the progress we had 
made. I turned the question back on m 
questioner. He pulled at his cigar and on 
swered: “I will tell you. Our early Spanish 
settlers came here in search of gold; your, 
for the freedom of their religion.” 

The development of America through the 
construction of the transcontinental railways 
the financing of the western farms, and the 
building of our cities is largely due to the 
teachings of our Puritans, that laziness ang 
extravagance are sins. In some western com. 
munities it is popular to laugh at these relig- 
ious traits, but it was this religion which js 
responsible for the development of America, 


Conclusion 


All our troubles we owe to lack of religion. 
The future of American business depends on 
the developing of the soul of the man and 
again permeating labor, capital and manage- 
ment with integrity, industry and thrift. Busi- 
ness conditions are due to man’s attitude 
toward life. Business conditions can be 
changed for the better only as a man’s atti- 
tude toward life changes. 





There is only one cure for any kind of de- 
mocracy you don’t like, and that is, More 
Democracy—“A hair from the dog that bit 
you.” Democracy has wonderful powers in 
itself, and true democracy in a plant or busi- 
ness is a wonderful thing for us in getting 
people together. The self-expression, the self- 
determination inherent in man will react in 
the mass to make a government of ourselves, 
by ourselves, and for ourselves, self-purifying, 
self-educating, self-disciplining and _ self-per- 
petuating. There is no sure formulated 
method for attaining it; no Pink Pill for Pale 
Plants ; but intelligence always wins, and well- 
planned education is needed to increase it.— 
John Calder. 

* * * 

No one ever won a battle while crying “I 
can’t fight! I can’t fight!” You’ve got to 
think you can if you want to put it over.—Dr. 
Sheldon Leavitt. 





To Sell More, Investigate Market 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ments which affect the local situation. Among 
the factors which will likely be useful in estab- 
lishing a ratio figure for territorial differences are 
the following: 

1. Volume of goods sold by all manufacturers 
in the line. 

2. Density of population. 

3. Density of dealers (per square mile and per 
1,000 of population). 

4, Railroad mileage, population per mile of 
railway, miles of railway and trolley per square 
mile. 

5. Inaccessible population. 

6. Volume of prior sales. 

7..Character of population. 

8. Distribution of per capita valuation of realty, 
bank deposits, business offices, etc. 

9. Distribution of building activity or other vi- 
tal factors affecting the business. 

10. Special considerations. 





It is no simple task to co-ordinate all these fac- 
tors, but the variety of factors used should make 
the final resulting quota nearly free from arbi- 
trary elements. The aim is to secure something 
like a reasonable comparative figure, the compos- 
ite of figures rating all the individual factors used, 
for each unit of territory. 

There are any number of considerations which 
may affect the relative desirability of the sales of 
various products. They should be rated accord- 
ing to relative desirability of sale at a very careful 
conference of all of the heads of the business, in- 
cluding, if possible, the directors, in order that the 
wisest strategy of the business may determine this 
important thing. 

As specific stimulants to the liveliest develop- 
ment of all-round sales possibilities, the point sys- 
tem plan provides for special rewards for particu- 
lar work done. This plan makes possible the direct 
application of selling energy to certain sales ob- 
jectives, which investigation and study show to be 
of importance in the sales plan. 

The following are some of the factors for which 





points may be given to salesmen and managers: 

1. Largest number of orders. 

2. Largest per cent. of increase over estimate. 

3. Largest increase in dollars and cents. 

4. Largest number of towns visited. 

5. Lowest per cent. of expense to sales. 

6. Ratio of town reports to number of work- 
able towns in territory. 

7. Highest percentage ratio between gross and 
net sales. 

8. Highest percentage of estimate new agents 
or dealers stocked. 

9. Lowest number of past due accounts in ter- 
ritory (based on quarterly showing after deduct- 
ing suspense accounts collected). 

10. Highest percentage of gain over previous 
year in Group I. 

I predict that not only individual firms, but as- 
sociations of manufacturers working together in 
the broad interest of their industry, will before 
long undertake the valuation of sales by small 
units of territory. In a number of instances this 
is already the case. 
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HOW THRIFT CLUBS HELP A COMPANY 


HEN Frank Vanderlip came back from an 
intensive study of the European situation 
le stated that one of the most vital needs 

hole world, including America, was a 


W 


in the 

net widespread knowledge of simple economic 
truths. Nationa Thrift Week is a program of 
economic education to help folks to think straight 


and act W isely regarding their money matters in 
; of earning, spending, saving, investing, 


the rea 
and giving 

Nati onal ‘Thrift Week is based on a Ten-Point 
Financial Creed which the people of the country 
will be as ked to adopt along with their New Year’s 
resolutions. Every point in this creed, sometimes 
called the Ten Financial Commandments, has 
character building properties. Its adoption in full 
by any individual will put him or her on the road 
to successful achievement and economic independ- 


ence. It will give one a liberal education in simple 
economics and graduate one into a citizenship that 
is truly and ideally American. No Bolshevism 
can survive a course in this school. Here are the 
ten points : 
1. Work and Earn. 
Make a Budget. 
» Record Expenditures. 
Have a Bank Account. 
Carry Life Insurance. 
Own Your Own Home. 
Make a Will. 
Pay Your Bills Promptly. 
Invest in Reliable Securities. 
. Share with Others. 


SPCoON AMA wh 


—_ 


For Promotion of Economic Stability 


This week starts January 17, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones of the U. 
S. Treasury Department, says “I believe National 
Thrift Week is an enterprise which should be fos- 
tered and which should become as much a part of 
the annual program of every group of citizens of 
the nation for the promotion of their economic 
stability as is the observance of our national holi- 
days which are designed to promote our patriotic 
devotion to our country.” 

Each day of National Thrift Week is set aside 


The Illuminating Experiences 
of Industrial Concerns 
Taking Up Thrift 
By E. A. Hungerford 


to emphasize a special phase of thrift, as follows: 

January 17—National Thrift Day or Bank Day. 

January 18—Budget Day. 

January 19—National Life Insurance Day. 

January 20—Own Your Own Home Day. 

January 21—Make a Will Day. 

January 22—Pay Your Bills Promptly Day. 

January 23—Share with Others Day. 

National Thrift Week should appeal to both 
employer and employee. In fact, the National 
Thrift Week Committee, of which Adolph 
Lewisohn of New York City, is chairman, is a 
part of the Industrial Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. International Committee. James P. Hol- 
land, president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, is a member of the directing com- 
mittee, and various labor organizations and con- 
ventions are cooperating. 


Experience of Large Employer 


Harold A. Hatch, a partner of Deering, Milli- 
ken and Company, which represents a large num- 
ber of textile mills, gives this opinion of National 
Thrift Week: “There is a vital need for such a 
movement as this which carries a message to every 
American whether he works with his brains or his 
hands. My experience has been that where a 
partnership relation between employers and em- 
ployees has been established by joint management 
and profit-sharing—where each partner has an 
appropriate share of responsibility and a just pro- 
portion of profits—not only does production at 
once increase, but the response on the part of 
employees to the suggestion that thrift is an obliga- 
tion which lies upon all of us is most inspiring.” 

The observance of National Thrift Week in an 
industrial plant involves conducting noon shop 
meetings, displaying a carefully prepared thrift 
exhibit, distributing leaflets, exhibiting posters 











Make all you can 
Save all you can 
Give all you can- 
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and window cards, showing of motion pictures, 
circulating of budget books and personal account 
books, using special copy in the shop publication, 
and encouraging the reading of books on thrift. 

In order that this week’s program may become 
more than a flash-in-the-pan movement, the con- 
versation plans include the organization of 
Benjamin Franklin Achievement Clubs. Interest 
in the 52-week-in-a-year activities of these clubs 
will be stimulated by local leaders and by the 
National Thrift Week Committee office in New 
York. 


Thrift Clubs Popular 


In Kenosha, Wisconsin, a club of 452 men was 
formed in an industrial plant. The deposits of 
these men in the banks were as much as $14,400 
a month. After an experience of two years the 
manager of this company said, “The club is still 
in active existence. We are adding new members 
at the rate of four or five each pay day without 
any particular drive. This method of saving 
seems to have a particular appeal for our young 
American employees, and its membership is largely 
composed of that class, together with some of 
the younger foreigners who have received at least 
a part of their education in this country and do 
not have the attitude of distrust regarding the 
handling of their money by some outside party 
which is apparent among the older classes of 
foreigners. 


Saves Enough to Enter College 


“Our banner member, Walter Getschmann, 
early this month unthdrew his savings, amounting 
to over $1,000, leaving our employ to enter the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, with the aid 
of his Thrift Club savings.” 

The cashier of the John Deere Plow Company 
of Moline, Illinois, says that the club in this in- 
dustry’s plant enables the men to save so as to 
take advantage of the company’s stock purchase 
plan. Practically every club adopts some savings 
system by which they put into practical effect the 
thrift stimulus received through its activities. 
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This Thrift exhibit has been 


used with great success by a progressive savings bank in Racine, Wis. 


By 
depositors have been enrolled 





displaying it in the principal factories of the city, many new 


BETTER 


TILITY makes the market for everything ; 
i | and utility means adaptation to human 

wants. This generalization is true, even of 
purely “useless” jewelry and ornaments ; for even 
these really possess a high degree of utility in that 
they satisfy a craving for decoration which is as 
wide as the earth’s surface and as old as the 
human race. 

Nor is the automobile any exception to the rule. 
It was utility that made the big demand for it. 
To be sure, the ladies have said: “One rides to be 
seen, not to see.” But riding will remain quicker 
and more convenient than walking after the 
masses of people have ceased to regard automobile 
ownership as a mark of distinction. 

It was the utility of motor vehicles that raised 
the number in service in the United States from 
15,000 in 1901 to 8,000,000 at the present time; 
and it was the utility of the motor truck that 
raised the number in service from practically none 
in 1905 to 1,045,000 in 1920. 

But the usefulness of these vehicles is created 
largely by good roads—by hard surface roads over 
which they can roll readily and smoothly. Ninety 
years ago a railroad train used to consist of about 
four to six small coaches, and have a carrying 
capacity of about five tons; but now it consists of 
as many as fifty freight cars in some cases, and 
has a carrying capacity of 2,000 tons. Why? It 
is because the present day train rolls over temp- 
ered and toughened smooth rails weighing 125 
pounds to the yard, whereas the original train 
rolled over rough wooden stringers. 


Good Roads Shorten Distances 


These wooden stringers, although surfaced with 
wrought iron strips half an inch thick, soon be- 
came so full of indentations as greatly to impede 
the progress of the trains and cause an immense 
waste of the power of the engine. Just so, a 5-ton 
motor truck can carry seven tons over a smooth, 
hard road as easily as it could carry three tons 
over the rough soft roads that we used to have 
fifteen years ago. Likewise the 200 miles from 
this city to Johnstown, N. Y., over perfect roads 
is really a shorter drive than the 80 miles via Pi- 
~= Lake from Johnstown to the village of Indian 

ake. 

The length of the drive for a passenger car and 
the size of a load for a motor truck are correctly 
measurable not in miles or tons, but rather in the 
character of the roads. 

Eighty miles may be longer than 200 miles, and 
3 tons may be a bigger load than 7 tons. 

Herein lies the significance of this new era of 
road building. Harder and better roads, and more 
of them, serve to shorten distances and decrease 
loads. Every mile of good road that is built in- 
creases the actual utility of both passenger cars 
and trucks, and expands the market for both. 

One cannot understand either the growth of the 
motor industry or the progress of road building 
unless both are studied together. Each one has a 
tremendous influence upon the other; and now 
that capital is becoming less scarce and construc- 
tion costs are beginning to decline, the garage and 
the motor company should derive encouragement 
from the road building movement. 

The funds available for road building and main- 
tenance in the United States during 1920 totaled 
about $633,000,000. 

Of this, $165,000,000 was brought forward 
from unfinished 1919 work; $273,000,000 was 
available from state and county taxes and federal 
aid, and $100,000,000 was available from new 
bonds voted for road purposes in the fall of 1919 
and the spring of 1920. 

Experience indicates that this huge sum, even 
at the high 1920 constryction costs, was sufficient 
to maintain existing roads and to construct about 
21,400 miles of absolutely new hard-surfaced 
roads. According to the best authorities and esti- 
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ROADS BOOM MOTOR-MAKING 


“Every Mile of New Road Makes 
a Market for Twenty-five 
Additional Cars” 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


mates the recent history of road building is about 
as follows: 


Road Miles 
Road cost and bridge built, hard- 

Year per mile expenditures surfaced 
er $29,500 $400,000,000 12,600 
BO occas 25,700 300,000,000 10,700 
ee 22,000 290,000, 12,200 
ee 19,000 280,000,000 13,700 
.. Ser 16,000 275,000, 15,200 
Seer 14,600 250,000,000 13,900 
| eae 15,000 175,000,000 10,700 
, ) 14,500 156,000,000 9,800 
3 rr 14,300 140,000,000 8,800 
. Sere 14,100 120,000,000 7,500 
Oe avaans 14,000 100,000,000 - 6,200 


During 1920 we probably built 16,000 to 18,000 
miles of hard-surfaced road—that is, roads built 
of macadam, cement, brick, gravel, stone and the 








WORST PAST 


The feeling in financial circles is that 
the worst of the pessimism over the out- 
look for the automotive industry has 
passed and that from now on the atmos- 
phere will become brighter. This article 
contains much encouraging information 
and reasoning concerning the effect road- 
building is having and will continue to 
have im expanding the market for both 
passenger cars and trucks. It is a pecu- 
liarly timely presentation. 








like. In 1909, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the costs for materjals alone averaged 
about $10,348 per mile for bituminous-macadam 
roads, $4,989 for macadam roads, and $2,047 per 
mile for gravel roads. Since then total costs per 
mile, including labor and everything, have in- 
creased enormously. 

On January 1, 1919, there were in the United 
States 299,135 miles of improved roads. This 
compares with 190,476 miles in 1909 and 153,530 
in 1904. New York State had 18,400 miles of 
such roads, as compared with 12,787 in 1909 
and 5,876 in 1904. But “improved roads” is now 
a phrase of quite a different meaning from what 
it was ten or fifteen years ago. In 1900 outside 
of the cities there was almost no stone, brick or 
macadam road in the United States; but now 
there are probably about 125,000 miles of such 
road. From 1904 to 1909 the mileage of stone 
road increased from 36,818 to 59,237; that of 
macadam from 6,806 to 28,372 ; and that of gravel 
roads decreased from 109,905 to 102,870 miles. 
The aggregate road mileage, improved and unim- 
proved, was 2,478,552 January 1, 1919, as com- 
pared with 2,199,645 in 1909 and 2,151,379 miles 
in 1904, 

From 1909 to 1918, both inclusive, there were 
built 108,659 miles of additional hard surfaced 
road, while the aggregate outlay for roads and 
bridges, including maintenance, was about $1,- 
986,000,000. 

The average expenditure was equivalent to $18,- 
290 per mile of new improved road built, but this 
includes bridges, and also includes the maintenance 


of existing roads. This explains why the average 
cost per mile before the war was down around 
$14,000. Indeed, if one includes all the gravel 
roads rather than just the best of them, tlie ayer. 
age cost per mile was below this figure. Hoy. 
ever, from the point of view of the garage and the 
motor dealer and manufacturer, we are ‘ore jp. 
terested in the mileage built than in the cost, 

In the right-hand column of the table there j; 
shown the approximate mileage of hard-surfaceg 
road built each year, including all the better graye 
roads. Such has been the trend toward bette 
roads that in 1915 we built about 15,200 miles as 
compared with only 6,200 or thereabouts in 1999. 

And the movement is just in its beginning. 
Road bonds are becoming increasingly popular as 
investments, especially as they are exempt from 
the income tax; and the multiplication of motor 
vehicles throughout the country has created a de. 
mand in every state in the union for genuine hard- 
surfaced roads. Thus far it is chiefly in New 
York, California, Massachusetts and a few other 
states that one finds any great mileage of strictly 
first-class hard smooth roads over which long dis- 
tance touring is both practicable and enjoyable. 

But these few states are educating all the others, 
In such places as the beautiful Ausable River 
valley in the Adirondacks, the Crawford Notch 
in the White Mountains, and the Hudson River 
Valley the tourist in the summer may see cars 
from every state in the union and every province 
in Canada. Those from the interior who once ex- 
perience the joys of carefree touring upon the 
splendid roads of New York, New England and 
California go back home and demand the con- 
struction of similar highways in their state. 


Improved Highways to Increase Sales 


It ts probably not too much to predict that 
within the next ten years the building of real 
hard-surfaced roads will rise to 20,000 miles per 
annum and then 25,000, and perhaps 30,000 miles. 

To the motor truck this means just what the 
substitution of 100-pound alloy steel rails for 
wooden stringers has already meant to the rail- 
road. This improvement in the roadbed increased 
the trainload by about 40,000 per cent. Just so 
the time will come when a 2-ton truck in almost 
any one of about forty states of the union will 
be able to do as much work as is now done by a 


_5-ton truck. As to distances for passenger auto- 


mobiles, they can be divided in most states by 
two or three, or in some cases by ten. Already 
the 400-mile run from New York to Buffalo has 
been made shorter than many a run of 200 miles, 
in some of the interior and Southern sections. 

Automobiles were largely instrumental in creat- 
ing the demand for gcod roads, and now the roads 
are creating a further demand for automobiles. 

In 1909 we had in this country only about two 
cars for every mile of hard-surfaced roads, but 
now we have 25 cars per mile, there being about 
8,000,000 cars and 316,000 miles of hard-sur- 
faced road. 

One might say that every mile of new road 
makes a market for 25 additional cars. This 1s 
not literally true, because so many other factors, 
such as earnings and incomes, enter in; but it is 
true that the number of cars in use has grown 
much faster than the mileage of good roads, and 
that it will probably continue to grow somewhat 
faster for many years. Hence it is not unreason- 
able to expect that in the long run the additional 
cars registered will be equivalent to at least 25 
for each additional mile of good road. 

Let us notice how this applies to the case. The 
12,600 miles of road built in 1919 made room, 
so to speak, for 315,000 cars and trucks; and the 
25,000 miles of road per annum which we shall 
soon be building will make way at this ratio ior 
500,000 additional motor vehicles yearly. 

Manifestly, the road building is more important 

(Continued on page 233) 
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The Best-Kept Plants in America 


, 


One of the Prize Winning 
\vticles in “Forbes” $500 
Contest 


By C. M. Ripley 
| THROW my hat in the ring for the Schenec- 


This 


tady Works of the General Electric Co. as 

the “Best-Kept Plant in America.” 
The photographs should tell the story of the 
physical condition of the grounds, streets and 


buildings, as well as their equipment. WhatIde- . 


sire to do is to turn the “X-Ray of Inquiry” deep 
into this institution and reveal to you facts and 
conditions far more significant than you could see 
if you were to visit our plant on an ordinary in- 
spection trip. is 
Everyone agrees that bad plant conditions re- 
sult in high labor turnover, and that good work- 
ing conditions result in long service. Conversely, 
when a large number of employees have kept 
their jobs over long periods of time, it indicates 
good physical working conditions and also that 


“environment of stability” necessary to a well- 
kept plant from a mental and psychological stand- 
point. 


Of the 23,798 employees at Schenectady : 

11,301 (over 47 per cent.) have each kept their 
job 5 years or more. 

4,714 (20 per cent.) have each kept their job 10 

years or more. : 

1,050 (almost 4% per cent.) have each kept 

their job 25 years or more. 

What ‘other large plant in the United States 
can make the claim that over 47 per cent: (nearly 
half) of their employees have kept continuously 
at work for five years or more? What other large 
plant can boast that 20 per cent. of. their force 
have worked ten years or more and kept at it 
continuously ? 

Where in the length and breadth of this land 
is a single plant so well-kept that over 1,000 
employees have kept at work a. total of 30,000 
years, or an average of twenty-eight years each? 

In his “History of Civilization” Buckle points 
out that the people of nations situated in extreme-— 
ly hot and in extremely cold climates are inferior 
to thoge in the temperate zone because their con- 
tinuity of employment is less. 

Since steady work makes a nation great be- 
cause its individuals become competent and ex- 
pert, it would naturally follow that an industrial 
concern whose employees kept steadily at work 
would be a stronger and better organization than 
if its personnel were largely composed of 
“floaters.” 

Twenty-seven years ago there were 2,500 em- 
ployees in Schenectady, and neglecting transfers 
to and from other plants, it will be seen that the 
1,050 who kept at work constitute 42 per cent. 
of the working force which existed over a quarter 
of a century ago! 

Why these unmatched records of long service 
at Schenectady? What other cause can be given 
except that we employees, consciously or uncon- 
sclously, appreciate this plant, and that we believe 
this plant is “best-kept” from a sanitary stand- 
point and from the standpoints of mind and spirit ? 

We have a landscape architect, well-kept lawns 
and flower beds in charge of a gardener with a 
force of 12 employees, and well-kept brick and 
creosoted block pavements. But I consider these 
are almost common-places in the big modern 


American factory, or will be before many years. 
The 55 miles of streets laid out and maintained 
by the 360 employees of our Buildings and 
Grounds Department are kept scrupulously clean. 


_ One cause of the clean streets is the fact that 
insi‘e our factory there are 100 miles of electric 
railroad track, indoors and outdoors, upstairs and 
do: nstairs. The 21 electric locomotives and 818 
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General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 





An interior wiew of one of the main buildings of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., 
showing parts of some of the powerful electric motors manufactured by the company. The plant is one of 
the largest of its kind in the country 


freight cars convey materials and machinery, and 
also remove all rubbish after working hours, so 
that the plant is kept spic and span. 

The freight handled daily. could not be hauled 
by five thousand horses.: A fleet of thirty motor 
trucks does the odd hauling in. localities not cov- 
ered by railroad tracks. 

‘One' of the incidental advantages of the elec- 
tric railway systems and motor trucks is. that they 
have practically eliminated the horse and stable 
and have solved the fly nuisance. 

During the big snowstorms of last March, while 
general city traffic .was still floundering, our 
Transportation Department (totalling 546 em- 
ployeés) removed from the streets inside the fac- 
tory—hauied away and dumped—over 4,000 tons 
of snow in 3 days, and so kept the wheels of in- 
dustry turning. 


Underground Transportation 

One reason for the lack of congestion in the 
street traffic of our plant is the fact that some 
of the transportation is underground. No big 
tanks or cylinders of oxygen, hydrogen, fuel oil, 
are trucked through the streets of our factory. 
All these materials are piped underground. In 
subterranean pipes are also distributed compressed 
air, illuminating gas, steam at four different pres- 
sures, and water for five different distributing sys- 
tems; and even varnish is piped underground! 
All telephone, light, power and fire alarm wires 
are underground, and compressed air flashes the 
mail back and forth underground between the 
many sending and receiving stations. 

And the buildings? One’s first impression in 
looking down one of these roofed canyons of 
twentieth century industry is that of open and 
clean loftiness—the result of 100 per cent. elec- 
trification ; for the 12,000 motors of 50,000 horse- 
power each drive direct the individual machines 
on which they are placed; and so betwixt floor 
and ceiling there is no writhing tangle of belts, 
nor shafts and pulleys to cut off light. Thus even 
the upper spaces are kept free and clear. 

It is largely due to such provisions and the gen- 
erous (some might say extravagant) illuminat- 
ing system that the fatal accidents are kept down 
to such a low figure in the Schenectady works. 


The latest figures regarding time lost due to 
accidents was one-quarter of one per cent. of the 
total working time tor that year. The emergency 
hospital and dental clinic, equipped with X-Ray, 
are factors contributing to keep this loss so small ; 
also, there are 36 girls’ rest-rooms in the plant 
and for years every new employee has passed a 
physical examination. 

And little time is lost due to fires. The total 
average loss for ten years has been $39 per fire. : 
Now, a $39-fire doesn’t result in much lost wages 
or in many people being kept idle. This low fig- 
ure would indicate that the plant itself and the 
Fire Department (with 210 day and 20 night fire- 
men) are both extremely efficient. Our firemen 
keep in shape 80,000 automatic sprinkler heads 
over 14 miles of underground “fire” water mains, 
and 3,326 water pails, in addition to wet bags, 
buckets of sawdust and sand for extinguishing 
oil and electrical fires. There is a complete 
Gamewell fire alarm system with 86 alarm boxes, 
and the department conducts hose races and fire 
drills regularly. 

No minor is employed in the factory until four- 
teen years of age; and on June 1, 1920, no girls 
and only 1 boy were employed under 15. The 
number under 21 years of age now in our factory 
are as follows: 

798 girls under 21 years old, less than 44%. 
1,158 boys under 21 years old, or about 614% 
of the working force in the factory. 

Of these 355 are apprentices. 

Note the large high school enrollment: 43% 
per cent. of the same students who entered the 
Schenectady grade schools in 1912, also entered 
the high school (same class): whereas the aver- 
age for the U. S. is but 14 per cent. So the chil- 
dren stay in school in Schenectady. 

Garden and elaborate welfare work on 
the part of employers would be largely neutral- 
ized if a company is inflicting the curse of child 
labor upon the community and robbing the next 
generation of education, health and recreation. 

Another important institution is the restaurant 
in the middle of the works which serves a million 
meals a year.. One must see to appreciate how 
much the patrons do to keep it clean; for after 
about 2,000 workers have finished the mid-day 25- 
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cent dinner, the floor is practically spotless. 
Our plant is also “best-kept” from a “mental 
development” standpoint, because educational 
courses are being utilized by over 2,000 of the 
present employees. All but the College courses 
are conducted inside the plant: 
Class Registration 1919-1920. 


VOCMtnOIE CRIES 0. 5 oo ees ccccccseeds 375 
Union College Extension Courses........ 250 
SOUND PRIN oo sss esescccceaces 350 
ee 350 
SwWicmDOArG TERING .... 2... ....ccress 100 
IE x63 65 Ranke eed ewe bees 350 


250 


Foreman Conrerences .. ic. ccc icc sccccses 





Several hundred other employees are attending 
night high schools and night grade schools, and 
520 more are regularly enrolled in reading courses 
under supervision of the main G. E. Library. 
These enrollments are in addition to the regular 
daily patronage of this library by an average of 
100 visitors and the daily lending of 40 books and 
magazines (including “Forbes”) for use outside 
the library. So much “Library Service” is ren- 
dered by telephone that the equipment is being in- 
creased to two trunk lines and four instruments. 

During 1919 various shops and office organiza- 
tions attended social and educational meetings, 
concerts, receptions, dances, local talent theatrical 
performances, exhibitions, and farewell banquets, 
as well as the Mutual Benefit Association Field 
Day. Of these many meetings only 176 were 
given space in the employees’ paper, the Schenec- 
tady Works News, yet the total attendance was 
estimated at 60,000. 

For over seven years we employees have con- 
ducted a Mutual Benefit Association which now 
has practically 13,000 voluntary dues-paying 
members. Thus we keep ourselves provided with 
health, accident and life insurance for an average 
of 15 cents per week. 

In addition to this insurance which we provide 
for ourselves, the G. E. Co. insures (for $150 to 
$1,500) the life of every employee who has ren- 
dered one year or more of continuous service. 

The company also provides a pension system 
for men of 70 and women of 60 years of age 
who have rendered 20 years’ continuous service. 
Each pensioned employee who has a service rec- 
ord of 33 years, and who retires, receives a pen- 
sion equal to 49% per cent. of his or her average 
earnings for the preceding 10 years; and this 
percentage varies up or down, according to the 
length of service rendered. If incapacitated, 20- 
year employees may be pensioned regardles of 
age. 

Every day there are a dozen or more indoor 
concerts in the big factory buildings during the 
noon-hour or “rest periods,” in addition to the 
regular weekly band concerts. These indoor con- 


A class in mechanical drawing, apprentice course. Over 2,000 of the employees 
are attending the company’s educational classes 
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A floor in the wiring supplies building. Note the high ceilings, large windows, good material, and ventilat- 
ing ducts in the background. The entire plant is equipped with automatic sprinklers 


certs and “sings” are arranged by the workers 
in the various buildings. A typical incident will 
show the spirit back of this alinost daily recrea- 
tion. 

Shortly after the noon whistle blows, an orches- 
tra, or chorus, or soloists of local talent, suddenly 
make their appearance in the midst of one of the 
great shops. A cover is lifted, and behold there 
is a piano, incongruously housed amid the weird 
electric machines being assembled on all sjdes. A 
fifteen to twenty-five minute concert is held, the 
whistle blows, both musicians and audience go 
back to work, and, like magic, the music of the 
volunteer entertainers is replaced by the great, 
indescribable song of American industry. 

Another anti-monotony feature of life in our 
plant is that all shop workers with ten years of 
service to their credit get one week’s vacation with 
full pay every year. This was started five years 


ago. 

We bought $8,000,000 of Liberty Bonds by au- 
thorizing the company to take out of our pay a 
dollar a week for a $50 bond, or $2 a week for a 
$100 bond. This taught us something, for now 
this same plan is being worked both for the Build- 
ing and Loan Association and for our thrift cam- 
paign. As a result of the latter over $2,500,000 
will be saved this year, and $500,000 more will 
be saved in the Building and Loan Association. 








The idea back of this was well expressed by 
one of our shop men: “It’s easy to save money 
that way, for when I don’t get it I can’t spend it, 
and I don’t miss it.” 

All during the Spring and Summer a big motor 
truck made a daily trip to the court house, where 
the foreign-born were assisted in obtaining their 
citizenship papers. In the six weeks preceding 
June 1, 1920, 374 men took out their first natur- 
alization papers, and 32 more petitioned for their 
final papers. The ride to the court house and 
advice as to citizenship was the company’s con- 
tribution, while the men’s contribution was that 
they took this trip on their own time. The local 
government joined in by agreeing to issue these 
papers after working hours. 

During the past season foreign-born employees 
were taught to speak, read and write English in 
classes in the factory, but upon their own time. 

Polish and Italian workers constitute 85 per 
cent. of the members of the Garden Club. On 
these vegetable gardens last year there was raised 
a crop estimated at $30,000 in value. 

Those industrial managers who strive to’ make 
theirs the “best-kept plant in America” are fol- 
lowing a policy advantageous alike to the com- 
pany, the employees and the United States of 
America, the happiest nation on the face of the 
globe today. 


The approach to main buildings. The plant is surrounded by large, well-kept 
garden plots and miles of paved streets 
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MEXICO’S OUTLOOK BRIGHTER : SPEYER 


irty years ago James Speyer rode 
on ‘orseback over the gap in the then 
ux sished (narrow-gauge) railroad be- 
in. Duilt from Loredo to Mexico City. 
as visited the country a number of 
since, has kept closely posted on 
velopments, and has floated several 
for the Mexican government, 
» to build up the nation’s rauroad 
1. In fact, Speyer & Co., and its 
s here and in Europe are probably 
more largely interested in Mexican se- 
ties than any other banking house, 
having invested in them over $200,000,- 
000. Speyer & Co. also established in 
Vexico the Banco Mexicano de Com- 
ercio é Industria, the first large bank 
formed there with American capital. As 
Mr. Speyer is, therefore, a high author- 
ity on Mexican conditions, his article 
carries unusual importance. 


sS « 
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HE United States, more than any other 

nation, is directly concerned and inter- 

ested in seeing order established and 
permanently maintained in Mexico, and in the 
prosperity of its people, not only because Ameri- 
can investments in Mexico are larger than those 
of any other nation, but also because we have a 
common frontier and direct railroad lines. 

With the election of President Obregon, it is 
generally expected that the unsettled condi- 
tions which have unfortunately so long pre- 
vailed, will disappear. The Mexican people 
should feel convinced that there is no desire 
on the part of the United States to interfere 
in their internal affairs, but, on the other hand, 
it should also be clearly understood that the 
Government of the United States will at all 
hazards protect the American flag and our na- 
tional honor in Mexico, as well as in all other 
parts of the globe, and that it will protect 
American lives and property rights if the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico will not or cannot do so. 
A friendly and helpful but firm policy should 
be followed without vacillation. The Amer- 
ican people expect that this will be done when 
President Harding assumes office. 

As regards Mexican finances, it is well to 
remember that Mexico refrained from enter- 
ing the war and ignored the astounding Ger- 
man message acquiescing in Mexico’s taking two 
of our States in case she would help Germany. 
In consequence Mexico did not incur any ex- 
pense through the world war. She has prac- 
tically no paper money outstanding, is very rich 
in natural resources, and with her climatic and 
other attractions should become a pleasure re- 
sort ior Americans. Uniortunately, largely 
through her internal disorders, she had, even 
before the war, stopped meeting her obliga- 
tions to foreign creditors. , 

For seven years no interest has been paid on 
her External Debt. Furthermore her Govern- 
ment has taken possession of all receipts of 
the railroads and for seven years no interest 
has been paid on the bonds of the National 
Railroad System, also largely held abroad, a 
considerable amount of which is guaranteed 
unconditionally. by the Mexican Government. 

In addition to the amount owing by Mexico 
on account of seven years’ defaulted interest 
.ese large security issues, amounting with 
sinking fund installments to more than $160,- 
000,000, the government of Mexico has de- 
faulted on other guarantees. 

It also is responsible to the railroads for a 
large amount of damage done to roadbed and 
ipment during the revolutionary years, which 





Banker, Long Familiar With the 
Country, Gives Reasons 
for Optimism 


By James Speyer 


Speyer & Co., International Bankers 


is estimated at from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

In addition, there are other claims of cor- 
porations and private individuals, the amount 
of which has not been ascertained, but should 
be ascertained by a joint commission composed 
of fair-minded, non-interested Americans and 
Mexicans. 

In this connection, it should be borne in mind 
that a good many of these claims will be put 
forward by citizens of other countries—not 
Americans—and it should also be borne in mind 
that a large majority of the overdue interest 
on defaulted Government and Railroad Bonds 
is Owing to citizens of European nations. It is 
important that these matters be settled soon 
and in such a way as not to give European 
Governments any excuse for undesirable inter- 
ference. 

President Obregon is reported to have pub- 
licly declared that his Government “will rec- 
ognize all legal foreign debts” and that “all its 
debts will be paid as far as possible.” 

How far this will be possible, depends first: 
on whether order is restored and maintained 
in Mexico, so that business can prosper and 
foreign capital again be attracted, and, sec- 
ondly, on what amount of new capital can be 
raised on the security which Mexico may 
pledge therefor. 


Should Settle Foreign Claims 


In this connection one must remember that 
the customs receipts are already pledged un- 
der existing loans, and it is quite evident that 
the large amount cwing on various classes of 
bonds, including railroad bonds, cannot entirely 
be paid in cash now, therefore, an attempt 
should be made by the Mexican Government to 
fairly settle these claims by giving its bonds 
in so far as payment cannot be made in cash 
immediately. 

As regards the amount of new capital which 
the Government should raise now or in the 
future to repair the damage to the railroads 
and for other purposes, it must, of course, first 
provide fully for its existing obligations and 
should make an honest effort to raise only the 
smallest possible amount of new capital at the 
present time, when money rates are so high, 
and to exercise, as all other nations should, 
the strictest economy in the management of its 
own affairs, especially in connection with the 
army. It is a fortunate circumstance for the 
United States, that ours is probably the only 
country where new money could now be ob- 
tained, and this should facilitate matters. 

Of course, all foreign creditors, and investors 
whether American or European, must be treat- 
ed alike, and no unfair contract should be at- 
tempted. Our own Government should also 
discourage adventurers from obtaining one- 
sided concessions. On the other hand, it should 
be willing to protect American bankers and in- 
vestors in any fair contract made with the 
Mexican Government, provided the terms are 
sanctioned and approved by our Government, 
which should also give assurances that its good 
offices will be extended to assist in case, at 
some future time, Mexico should not fulfill 
its pledges. The main point, however, is, that 
whatever may be pledged for a new loan should 
be effectively pledged, so that investors would 
not experience a repetition of the conditions 


which have prevailed in the last seven years, 
to wit: when the pledge of the customs as se- 
curity, for instance, could not be enforced by 
the creditors. 

It is to be hoped that Mexico will not make 
a false start. The next two or three months 
will show whether President Obregon is, as 
we all wish him to be, the man to cope with the 
difficult internal problems and to restore order 
in Mexico. During this period he will be able 
to show not only his ability to settle matters at 
home, but may also give proof of his earnest 
desire for a settlement of overdue interest on 
outstanding foreign loans by beginning nego- 
tiations to that end without delay. After the 
lapse of this time, and in the light of what he 
thus accomplishes, our Government, being 
then under President Harding, will be able to 
decide on official recognition of President Ob- 
regon, which would prove of great advantage 
to the Mexican Government. 

Our investors and their representatives, 
through prompt initiative in taking up the set- 
tlement of claims, would forestall any move by 
European powers and assist the Mexican peo- 
ple in maintaining their absolute independence 
and regaining and maintaining the high credit 
they enjoyed under President Diaz and his 
Secretary of Treasury Limantour. If Presi- 
dent Obregon and his advisers appreciate, as 
these men did, the value and necessity of for- 
eign capital for the development and prosperity 
of the Mexican people, they will, without delay 
co-operate in such efforts and the restoration 
of a mutually satisfactory solution should not 
be very difficult to accomplish. 





But now we do not want to make the same 
mistake with organized labor that was made 
with organized capital—to divorce it entirely 
from the affairs of government. We need at 
the present time all the organizations we have 
in America that will tend to upbuild and im- 
prove, to act together for the common good 
of all. We don’t want to disintegrate any of 
the forces of good. It may be well for all of 
us to realize that the Government of the 
United States was organized for justice to all 
and that each should have an influence in its 
control._Calvin Coolidge. : 

* * * 


The country is sick of political slanders and 
controversies. It wants domestic as well as 
international peace and it wants restoration of 
that fine spirit of co-operation which made 
America invincible in war. We face domestic 
and international problems of great gravity. 
The only way to solve them is through co- 
operation. The highest duty of the leaders of 
both parties is therefore to promote better 
feeling among all classes of our people, to re- 
frain from unworthy appeals to class and racial 
prejudices and to bring to bear upon our so- 
cial problems a dispassionate and intelligent 
consideration through which alone there is 
promise of genuine public service.—William G. 


McAdoo. 
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There are two kinds of men in the world— 
those who sail and those who drift. Success 
of the real kind is always in the man who 
wins it, not in conditions. No man becomes 
great by accident. A man gets what he pays 
for it, in character, in work and in energy. 
The only road to advancement is to do your 
work so well that you are always ahead of the 
demands of your position. Keep ahead of 


your work and your work will push your for- 
tunes for you. Our employers do not decide 
whether we shall stay where we are or go on 
and up. We decide that matter ourselves.— 
Hamilton D. Mabie. 
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No matter what the course of legislation may 
be, the solution of our economic and financial 
problems will depend mainly upon individual ef- 
fort and call for good judgment and forbearance, 
self-reliance and co-operation, and a display of 
courage and optimism, which is really justified by 
fundamental conditions.— Governor Harding, 
Federal Reserve Board. 


* * * 


Those who believe that the future offers small 
opportunity for industry, capital, genius or in- 
itiative would do well to recall the words of Pat- 
rick Henry: “I know no way of judging the fu- 
ture except by the past.” We can name six large 
industries that have been conceived and developed 
within the memory of men not yet past middle 
life, which now give employment to millions of 
people, yet fifty years ago some were only dreams 
and others not even imagined. Here they are: 
Telephone, a toy in 1876; typewriter, a crude ar- 
rangement in 1878; the electric industry, a baby 
in 1879, when Edison invented the incandescent 
light ; the phonograph, a curiosity in 1890; the au- 
tomobile, a buggy with a gasoline engine in 1895; 
and moving pictures, a flickering experiment in 
1896. When we remember the number of people 
employed in these industries and their allied off- 
shoots, all-the growth of less than half a century, 
we need have no trepidation about the future. 
Unknown, undreamed inventions and industries 
are just around the corner.—Salt Seller. 

* * * 


There is a principle which is a bar against all 
information, which is proof against all argument, 
and which cannot fail to keep a man in everlasing 
ignorance. This principle is contempt prior to 
examination.—Herbert Spencer. 

* * * 


Non-effectiveness in life is not so much a mis- 
fortune as it i$ a positive and definite fault on 
the part of the individual. The man who is al- 
ways dawdling along a journey and never arriving 
at his destination needs an absolute reorganization 
of his life. Now to a very great degree the non- 
effective person accepts his defeats and failures 
as a part of the established order of things, when 
in reality, they are just as entirely his own fault 
as would be falsehood or any other sin. One 
has simply no moral right to be non-effective.— 
Lilian Whiting. 

* * 

The salesman who knows his business from A 
to Z is confident, courageous and generally irresis- 
tible. He not only thinks, but he knows, that he 
has something it would pay the customer to buy. 
He has this knowledge fortified by a multitude of 
reasons which he can talk fluently, logically, and 
with the fire and enthusiasm of a “natural-born 
orator.” The consciousness of this knowledge 
banishes hesitation, gives him self-possession and 
easy bearing and a conquering spirit. He is sat- 
urated with conclusive evidence. He is overflow- 
ing with inspiration and enthusiasm because he 
knows he can tell it well. Such a man with such 
a personality can approach the railroad magnate 
as easily as the clerk. It is simply a matter of 
choice, bull-dog determination, and will-power.— 
Knox. 

* * * 

A reputation for producing the best is a sure 

foundation upon which to build—C. H. Messen- 


ger. 


Mine is the Land of Counterpane, 
Bounded by four walls painted white, 
Furnished with windows, wide and high, 
Through which I peer out at the sky 
That bends so close all day and night. 
In stormy weather drops of rain 
Tap ’gainst the windows cheerily, 
As though to give a greeting gay; 
’Tis fun to watch them as they run 
In little rivers, till the sun 
Comes out to drive the clouds away, 
And smiles down in my room at me! 


Treetops and winds are friends, who try 
To gossip of strange far-off lands, 

And all the birds sing overhead 

To me, who in my narrow bed, 
A prisoner with folded hands, 

Just watch the outside world go by! 

—Mazie V. Caruthers, in New York Times. 
* * * 


Every one should, if possible, attend public 
worship every Lord’s Day. 

We all need to break the grip of earthly things. 
It is wholesome to escape if only for an hour from 
the routine and tyranny of the daily task. We 
are sons and daughters of the Eternal, and our 
life has sovereign joy and power only when we 
are in tune with the Infinite. Public worship is 
a means of bringing us into harmony with our 
Creator. Oliver Wendell Holmes used to say 
that he attended church because he desired to 
water every week the delicate little plant in his 
soul named reverence. For the development of 
our interior life we need the ministry of the sanc- 
tuary. 

We need to come into communion with our fel- 
lows in the search after the best things.—Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor Broadway Taber- 
nacle, N. Y. 

‘es 


Men who will direct great industrial enterprises 
in the future must have ability to get along with 
men.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


xk * * 


You think that one hour buries another, but 
it is not so. You think that you have parted for- 
ever from the things that have passed by you. 
No, you have not. There is much of your life 
that you think has gone, which you shall never 
part from. It has stepped behind you, and there 
it waits. That which you have done is with you 
today ; and that which you are doing will be with 
you tomorrow. When the mason carries up the 
wall, the course of the brick which he laid yes- 
terday is the foundation on which he is laying 
another course today; and all that you do today 
on the structure which you are building, will re- 
main as a basis for that which you do tomorrow. 
—Beecher. 

* * * 


If efficiency is ever to take on real serious 
character and be measured, not by whim, or 
guess, or conceit, but by living results, it must 
be borne in the heart and not the purse of in- 
dustrial management, and it must permeate 
through and through the whole system of su- 
pervision—G. G. McChesney, Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co. 


A piece of iron that will make twelve dollar’s 
worth of horseshoes will make twenty-five thoy. 
sand dollars’ worth of watch springs. A piece of 
ordinary coal is formed of the same stilstance 
that forms, the diamond; the only difference js 
nature has carried the diamond through a process 
of refinement. Every healthy human being is fit. 
ted out with the necessary equipment to become 
a finished product. It is purely a matter of the 
refining process through which you are bringin 
yourself. The same constituents are found in the 
flesh, blood, bone and brain of every man.—Ber. 


nard Meador. 
* * x 


The captain of industry cannot build a giant 
corporation which may co-ordinate hundreds of 
smaller corporations and thousands of employees 
and utilize millions of capital until he has first 
created the entire work in his imagination. Ob- 
jects in the material world are as clay in the 
potter’s hand; it is in the master mind that the 
real things are created, and it is by the use of the 
imagination that the work is done. In order to 
cultivate the imagination, it must be exercised, 
Exercise is necessary to cultivate mental muscle 
as well as physical muscle. It must be supplied 
with nourishment or it cannot grow. Do not 
confuse imagination with fancy, or that form 
of day-dreaming in which some people like to in- 
dulge. Day-dreaming is a form of mental dissi- 
pation which may lead to mental disaster. Con- 
structive imagination means mental labor, by some 
considered to be the hardest kind of labor; but, 
if so, it yields the greatest returns, for all the 
great things of life have come from men and 
women who had the capacity to think, to imagine, 
and to make their dreams come true.—Charles F, 


Haanel. 
* * * 


Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built——Abraham Lincoln. 


* * * 


“Work, work, work is the main thing,” said 
Lincoln. Every salesman ought, by precept and 
example, to drive that homely truth home. We 
have had a world of false teaching on the subject 
in the past; we have written and talked about 
business as though the one great goal were to clean 
up enough money so as to live without work. 
There could be no greater fallacy, of course. The 
man who runs away from the game has signed 
his own death warrant. The biggest and the hap- 
piest men have kept working right up to the end. 
“I have worked twelve hours a day for more than 
fifty years,” said Webster. Commodore Vander- 
bilt, Gladstone, Bismarck, Voltaire—one could 
extend the list into pages—all worked into their 
seventies or eighties; and by keeping their minds 
open and growing, lived to a ripe old age, and died 
still young. There is no nobility but the nodility 
of achievement; and Ponce de Leon need never 
have left home to find the secret of eternal youth. 
Every man has that secret in his own shop ox of- 
fice if his heart is in his job; and the name ot the 
secret is Work.—Bruce Barton. 

* * * 


To be conscious that you are ignorant is 4 
great help to knowledge.—Disraeli. 
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Better Roads to Boom Motor-Making 
(Continued from page 228) 
uck than to the passenger car. The latter 


1€ 

ai over almost any highway in some manner, 
but the trucks, and especially those with capaci- 
fies of 2 tons and over, depend very much upon 
hard roads. At present heavy truck traffic is 
jimited largely to the big cities which have been 
the most \progressive in road building ; but the 
time is bound to come when every city in the 
United States can import garden truck and 
farm products from 100 miles around by truck, 
and export coal, building materials and merchan- 
dise to this outlying area in the same manner. 


As roads multiply and improve, the area of 
profitable truck transportation expands ; the aver- 
age load which the truck can carry increases ; the 
cost per ton carried diminishes ; the advantage of 
the truck over the horse is augmented; the re- 
quired engine-power per ton of load decreases ; 
the gasoline economy increases; the size of the 
passenger car required for efficient service 
shrinks; and the possible profit of the motor 
manufacturer expands. 

There is more profit in making small cars and 
trucks than large ones, for several reasons. The 
greatest reasons are that the producer can sell ten 
small vehicles to one large one; and that the re- 
sulting quantity production reduces the cost per 
unit. 

Here, then, is a source of encouragement—and 
a moral. 

The encouragement lies in the facts that road 
building is growing in popularity and that every 
mile of new road helps to make a market for 25 
additional cars. 

The moral is that garages, motor dealers and 
manufacturers can afford to declare a few good 
roads dividends. It may perhaps pay better in 
the near future to build roads than to build addi- 
tional plants. At least a moderate expenditure 
to put more “pep” in the roads movement ought 
to be a paying investment. 

In 1914, during the cotton panic, the South 
adopted the slogan “Buy a bale of cotton.” Let 
the motor vehicle interests now take for their 
slogan “Build a mile of road.” 





Service Measures Success 


It isn’t the cut of the clothes that you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they are made 

Though chosen with taste and fastidious care, 
And it isn’t the price that you paid; 

It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own, 

It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew, and muscle and bone; 

It isn’t the servants that come at your call, 
It isn’t the things you possess, 

Whether many, or little—or nothing at all, 
It’s service that measures success. 


It isn’t a question of name, or of length 

_Of an ancestral pedigree, 
Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 

Nor a question of social degree; 
It isn’t a question of city or town, 

Nor a question of doctrine or creed 
It isn’t a question of fame or renown, 

Nor a question of valorous deed; 
But he who makes somebody happy each day, 

And he who gives heed to distress, 
Will ‘ind satisfaction the richest of pay, 

For it’s service that measures success. 
—lhe Cave Scout in Boys’ Life for November. 

ee * 
are going to be called upon, nationally, 
vely and individually, to renounce ex- 
vagance and learn anew the old lessons of 
thrift and providence. It will add to our power 
and nphasize our stability if we become a sim- 
ple-living people once more—W. G. Harding. 
* * * 

The man is most original who can adapt from 

the greatest.number of sources.—Carlyle. 
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From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 








Joseph P. Glaser, sales manager of the Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip Co., of Detroit, asked 
125 business men this question: 

“What impresses you most and what do you 
look for in a salesman when he calls on you for 
the first time in an effort to sell you something? 

He received 55 answers, a summary of which 
follows: 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
Knowledge of the business... 6 11 8 25 
er 18 4 2 24 
POE bsndsccceeecaen 14 2 r 
DT santavcbaneeutoner 6 5 5 16 
ERE rr er . 7 — 12 
RIOD obs dcevdanexexca ® 6 . ws 
SID ke ceacnwescdee 2 1 3 6 

55 36 20 


Of the seven qualifications, which would you 
place first? 
¢#.s 
“When we hear of a man cutting down on his 
advertising,” said a wise bank president, “we cut 
down on his credit.” Good business is coming 
again, and now is the time to make preparations 
to get your share of it. When one has leisure 
one has time to plan carefully. 
* * * 


In Detroit a few weeks ago, Hartley Rowe told 
me that when he was an engineer on the Panama 
Canal he heard Galli Curci sing at Panama City. 
There were only seven persons in the hall. “Did 
the singer slight her work?” I asked. 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Hartley. “She gave 
the seven of us the best she had, and the next 
night the hall was crowded.” 

Possibly there is.a moral in this for you or 
somebody else. 

* * * 

Here is an example of straight thinking by E. 
St. Elmo Lewis: “The manufacturer who is un- 
known to his ultimate consumer does not own his 
business—because he who does not control his 
demand owns nothing.” 

* * * 


Did you read the following item which was 
printed in daily newspapers all over the country 
under a Cincinnati date line early in December : 

“The 500 employees of the Nash Manufacturing 
Company, of this city, which is operated on the 
Golden Rule basis, today decided voluntarily to 
surrender their jobs for a month, either January 
or February, in order to give work to the un- 
employed of other clothing factories.” 

The A. Nash Company was incorporated in 
1916 with $60,000 capital. The years 1917-18 
were hard years. Mr. Nash became discouraged. 
Then the light came. He decided to make a great 
spiritual adventure. He began to operate his 
factory on the principal of the Golden Rule. 

As a result of this the A. Nash Company has 
had no strike and its production has been in- 
creased over 1,000 per cent. 

At the end of 1919, in spite of increases in 
wages and the enormous expense of moving and 
setting up a new plant, they made a net profit of 
$42,000 on the investment of $60,000. 

That’s only part of the story. Lack of space 
won’t permit me to tell all of it here. 

Evidently the Golden Rule works when it is 
given a chance. 

* * * 

There are not many men who are in better po- 
sition to define business than W. Cameron Forbes. 

In an article he wrote recently he said, “Busi- 
ness is constantly being held up as something re- 
prehensible and corrupt. A business career is 
too often looked upon as organized and legitimate 
robbery or piracy. There seems to be a fairly 
prevalent feeling that there is a fixed amount of 
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money or wealth in the world and that what is 
made by one is necessarily taken away from an- 
other, and that the principal job of a man of busi- 
ness is to see how successful he can be in separ- 
ating other people from their possessions in order 
to augment his own.” 

After denying the truth of these false notions, 
he says: “Business is really a service. One who 
devotes himself to legitimate business, devotes 
himelf to the service of mankind; and if the busi- 
ness is done properly it must naturally follow that 
the bigger the business the greater the service.” 

e «.¢ 


Success is a funny thing. John Burroughs has 
it in loving nature. Daniel Wing has it in build- 
ing up a greater bank. Edison has it in inventing 
things. Frank Countway has it in increasing the 
business of Lever Brothers Company. Edwin 
Farnum Greene has it in planning financial com- 
binations or playing his pipe organ. You have 
your own way—or ought to have it. 

* * * 


Julian Street tells the story of a civil engineer 
the American International Corporation wanted 
to send to China to plan a railroad. 

The man didn’t want to go because he was in 
bad health. Finally, however, he agreed to go, 
provided his private physician was sent with him. 

“In China,” says Mr. Street, “brigands caught 
the civil engineer, but not the doctor. They kept 
him for a long time. He was taken from place 
to place, over the roughest country, walking all 
night, sleeping by day in damp caves, eating 
coarse and insufficient food. At last he was re- 
leased. He returned in rugged health. The life 
of the brigand was just the thing he had needed.” 





“Forbes” Presents Encouraging 
Business Forecast for 1921 
(Continued from page 219) 


long ago. This substantial drop in the cost 
of living must be taken into calculations also 
when figuring the sharp declines in the prices 
being received by our vast agricultural popula- 
tion for their products. It is doubtful whether 
the total income and wages of our population 
Cannot procure just as large a quantity of 
goods today as could be procured in the hey- 
day of our hectic prosperity and inflated wages. 

Another factor rarely mentioned which is 
far from unimportant is the immense amount 
of money which this year will be spent wisely 
by those who used to squander it on drink. 
Prohibition, as it becomes more generally ob- 
served, will bring other uncounted blessings, 
including more regular application to work by 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

As a matter of fact, the nation’s savings 
—_ today hold more deposits than ever be- 
ore. 

Althought not generally discussed in busi- 
ness surveys, there is one other influence of 
great potency which will contribute to bet- 
ter and.healthier times in 1921. Our war-bred 
prosperity led to every manner of reckless and 
riotous living. We are now sobering down. 
Our chastisement is proving, and will continue 
during the winter to prove, most salutary 
mentally, physically, morally. Instead of wast- 
ing our substance, we are now disposed to con- 
serve our resources and to walk more worthily. 
We are turning to habits which form the basis 
of genuine well-being and prosperity, individ- 
ual and national. 

To sum up: We are now on the right track 
whereas a year ago we were on the wrong 
track. We have not yet completed the painful 
journey from the clouds to solid earth, but we 


_have already covered a large part of the way. 


By spring we should have reached a reasonable 
level and be ready for rational, sensible pro- 
gress. 

(Continued on next page) 
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What's Coming 


- 1921? 


Will stocks move up or down? 
How about money rates? 


What will happen to bond 


prices? 
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VIEWS OF OTHERS 


(Continued from previous page) 


Bernard M. Baruch, who made a for- 
tune trading in the stock market be- 
fore he was made head of the War In- 
dustries Board and who later became 
economic adviser of the American 
peace delegation at Paris, believes the 
worst is over. 

“The immutable, unceasing law of 
supply and demand is at work,” he told 
a “N. Y. Times” interviewer. “This 
does not mean that we will have a 
sudden, but rather a gradual change to 
better conditions. This does not mean 
that there may not be a fall in some 
commodities to adjust themselves to 
the fall in others, but the fall in some 
commodities and in the prices of many 
securities seems to have discounted 
even many things that will never occur. 

“Unless we are going into the Middle 
or Dark Age of economic history, un- 
less human endeavor is going to cease, 
unless we are plunging into the social 
and business conditions of an Afghan- 
istan or a Baluchistan, I believe we 
have seen the worst. 

“Business undertaken now 
sound deflated 


is on a 
instead of on an un- 
Merely the re- 
turn to real values from those born of 
pessimistic feeling will work a rapid 
change for the better. The times bristle 
with opportunities for enterprise, al- 
though it is true that the rewards are 
still subject to heavy taxation. Build- 
ing has been restricted, commerce 
throttled, upbuilding of the railroads 
and the development of mines and other 
natural resources held back. We have 
a vast opportunity in making up for 
the work that has been long felt un- 
done, as well as in the performance 
of the profitable current tasks that 
await us. These tremendous works will 
require labor, capital, brains and ma- 
terials in ever increasing volume. We 
have scarcely scratched the resources 
of our own country as yet and there 
are limitless fields in foreign lands for 
our enterprise and our capital. The 
world is: ours in a wealth making 
sense.” 
* * * 

“The best friend the export trade 
of this country has,” is how William 
C. Redfield, ex-Secretary of Commerce, 
describes the new $100,000,000 Edge law 
corporation. 

* *x* * 

“The transcendant fact is, that in this 
country essential goods have been con- 
sumed during the past six months to a 
greater extent than they have been 
manufactured, and we are laying the 
foundation for a business boom,” says 
Clarence W. Barron, editor of the “Wall 
Street Journal. 

“You can’t tell me that we are going 
to have bad times for many weeks 
when we have had idle spindles for 
months, and shoe factories working 
half time for many months, when we 
have not been building homes for six 
years, when railroads have been worn 
to bed rock in war time and have not 
been able to reconstruct. You can’t tell 
me this when we have got the biggest 
crops we ever had and everything from 
flour to sugar is coming down as re- 
spects wholesale prices. There is only 
one thing needed to right the situation 


and that is lower food prices and lower 
meney rates, and both are arriving 
daily.” 

*.* * 

A. C. Bedford, of Standard Oil, who 
recently: visited Europe, voices this 
warning: “No political phase of Amer- 
ican activity is being watched with 
more attention by Europe than our dis- 
position of the tariff. France, for ex- 
ample, would regard an increase as 
further evidence of our wishing to re- 
tain our war profits. There are those 
in that country who think that our pro- 
hibition bill was aimed at the French 
wine industry. These countries may 
often be in the wrong but we must not 
neglect the human element in our deal- 
ings with debtor nations. By that they 
would be deprived of their main med- 
ium of payment of debts to us, namely 
the shipment of goods.” 

* * * 

The Swiss Bank Corporation of Zu- 
rich says: “The world-wide existing 
crisis does not proceed essentially from 
over-production. For there are plenty 
of potential consumers; it is a conse- 
quence rather of the excessive dear- 
ness to which everything had been 
carried, including capital, a process 
which little by little widened the gulf 
between production and genuine con- 
sumption.” It adds “the crisis of pro- 
duction and consumption, of the money 
market and the credit market, has been 
a malady from which convalescence 
will be long and trying. That con- 
valescence will have the same phases 
as all previous recoveries from such 
overstrain on credit. Artificial meas- 
ures and interventions by public author- 
ity with a view for quick cure will be 
absolutely ineffective.” 

+s 

This important point is raised by 
the National City Bank of New York: 
“There can be no restoration of con- 
fidence until retail prices are in line 
with producer’s prices. This is no 
time for recriminations about the 
blame for high prices or large stocks. 
The situation may result in perma- 
nent changes in the methods of retail 
distribution. The tendency has been 
toward chain stores and distribution 
on a large scale by people who buy 
direct of producers, or through agencies 
controlled by producers. The present 
deadlock and inability of producers to 
make their reductions effective to con- 
sumers will stimulate it. More shoe 
factories are going to have their own 
retail stores, for the sake of control- 
ling prices to the public. The farmers 
are aroused over the failure of retail 
prices upon fruits and other products 
to come down, and thereby stimulate 
consumption when products are per- 
ishing. Possibly the retailer some- 
times gets more blame than is coming 
to him, but this is a time when it be- 
hooves every one to play the game of 
co-operation so openly that all can see 
what he is doing.” 





This company is not only operating 
in Rumania, but is also investigating 
prospective oil-producing properties 
elsewhere in Europe—W. C. Teagle, 
President Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Buying Opportunity Still Exists for Those 
with Courage to Hold for the Turn 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HEN opinion becomes nearly 

unanimous in trading circles 
that, while stocks can rally, there is 
nothing to keep them up or send them 
higher in anything like a sustained up- 
ward movement, it is usually time to 
buy. And, again, when sharp price de- 
clines on volume trading are made the 
subject of feature stories on the front 
pages of the newspapers, the market 
is usually pretty well liquidated. Some 
shrewd bargain hunters wait for just 
such signs as these before coming into 
the market to pick up stocks, and they 
are usually the same class of people 
who dispose of all their holdings when 
speculative pyrotechnics, toward the 
end of a bull market, attract front- 
page notice. 

One of the shrewdest traders Wall 
Street has ever known, who has now 
permanently withdrawn from _ the 
game, was recently quoted as saying 
that certain “Indian signs” had led him 
to believe that the turn was not far 
off. The time of the market’s turning 
cannot be adjudged by statistics, or 
reasonable market values, or the news 
developments from day to day. A bear 
market is likely to ignore good news, 
just as a bull market often pays no 
attention to unfavorable developments 
while the buying mania is in full swing. 
In a bear market standard stocks are 
sold, and often sold short, at prices 
probably 30 per cent. under intrinsic 
values, just as, in a bull market, there 
is often a scramble to buy at prices as 
much as 30 per cent. above the high- 
est reasonable valuation of standard 
issues. In specialties the excess price 
movement is likely to go as much as 
50 or 100 per cent. above or below rea- 
sonable values. 


LIQUIDATION COMPLETED 


Fundamental factors and knowledge 
of intrinsic values, of course, help to 
turn the tide by bringing in sufficient 
buying to balance the selling pressure, 
and finally, with liquidation of the 
forced sort completed, the market is 
ready to begin discounting the likely 
state of things some six months or 
more in advance. Fundamental factors 
have long been of such a nature as to 
inspire confidence in the longer future 
of the market. Reserves of the Fed- 
eral System have recently gotten back 
to the highest levels in over a year, 
and bank reserves generally are ample 
throughout the country. The crop out- 
look is above the average, and the 
labor situation has turned to the ad- 
vantage of the employer, with notable 
increase in the efficiency of workers. 
The railroads have been given the 
means to re-establish their credit, and 
although a few months of poor earn- 
ings are likely, there can be no doubt 
that before another year has passed 
transportation revenues will have 
reached the desired figures. 

While our November foreign trade 
fell off, both as to exports and im- 
ports, still the excess of exports over 
imports was the largest for any No- 
vember on record. There have been 
some encouraging symptoms of a re- 
vival in some lines of business, such as 
in primary textile branches, and in 
leather, but further cuts in _ retail 
prices, now that the turn of the year 
is passed, are expected to temporarily 
unsettle sentiment, although they will 


work to increase sales. It is encour- 
aging to note that steel prices, usually 
the last to submit to readjustment, have 
recently been lowered quite sharply. 
Just how far the readjustment in the 
security markets has gone was re- 
cently shown by an estimate of the 
shrinkage in quoted values for the 
twelve months following the beginning 
of the downward movement in Novem- 
ber, 1919. The shrinkage in the mar- 
ket value of fifty-eigh® representative 
stocks listed on the Stock Exchange 
was set down as approaching $3,000,- 
000,000—actually, $2,953,845,000. Of this 
loss in quoted values, General Motors 
accounted for $433,000,000, Sinclair Oil 
$153,000,000 and U. S. Steel $180,300,000. 
In the meantime, brokers’ loans have 
been brought down to a total under 
$400,000,000, as compared with a high 
record of about- $1,800,000,000 in 1919. 


BELOW INTRINSIC VALUES 


Such drastic liquidation has neces- 
sarily brought many stocks down to a 
point well below intrinsic values. Steel 
common, selling under 80, has been 
bringing in the market a price actually 
less than the total of surplus earnings 
put back into property within the last 
four years. Bethlehem Steel “B,” ex- 
pected to show earnings of $25 a share 
for 1920, has been selling for less than 
twice that figure. American Sugar, 
which—with the exception of one year, 
when 6% per cent. was paid—has been 
paying dividends of at least 7 per cent. 
annually for thirty-one years, has sold 
down to an 8% per cent. basis. Cen- 
tral Leather, around 30, has been sell- 
ing at the equivalent of its earnings in 
1919, and also in 1917 and 1916, in all 
of which years better than $30 a share 
was reported. U.S. Rubber, around 50, 
has been selling for less than total 
earnings on the stock for the last two 
years for which reports are available. 
And there are numerous such ex- 
amples. 

Following the usual course after a 
sustained decline, the stock market 
may be expected to have a sizeable 
rally this month which should run to 
important proportions in such stocks 
as Pan-American Petroleum, Mexican 


Petroleum, Baldwin Locomotive, Beth- . 


lehem Steel “B,” U. S. Rubber, Endi- 
cott-Johnson, and other industrials 
which have been unduly depressed. 
This upturn should be followed by a 
reaction in February, when real accu- 
mulation for the next sustained up- 
swing is likely to begin. The shaking 
out of weak holders has again brought 
an excellent opportunity for the pur- 
chase of such low-priced railroad 
shares as St. Louis & Southwestern, 
Frisco, Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, 
and Baltimore & Ohio. Missouri Pa- 
cific preferred, with an accumulation 
of back dividends to be paid off as soon 
as earnings permit, is especially at- 
tractive, and such preferred stocks as 
Southwestern, ’Frisco and Lake Erie 
& Western are also attractive specu- 
lations. 





Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
has passed the quarterly dividend. The 
company has been paying quarterly 
dividends of $1 a share on its $116,- 
562,504 outstanding capital stock of $50 
par value since May 26, 1919. 
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On Current Events and Trends 








BUSINESS = 


ET what’s overtaking the coal in- 

dustry be a warning to other lines 
of business. If business men will not 
play the game fairly, then depend upon 
it that the Government will be called 
upon to lay down new rules. And some 
of these rules may strangulate rather 
than regulate. Honesty still is the best 


policy. 


HE following letter is from one of 
z our readers in Portadown, Ireland, 
a linen manufacturer: 

“Business over here is at a standstill, 
and everybody is getting into a panicky 
way. It is largely due to the attitude 
of the buyers in America, who are not 
taking up the linen goods that they 
have bought, and holding over payment 
for goods that have been already de- 
livered. Can you throw any light as 
to the sale of linen in the very near 
future in the U. S. A.? Since March, 
1920, there has been a reduction in the 
price of linen in the Belfast market of 
about 50%, but I am inclined to believe 
that a similar reduction has not been 


made in the American market, for the- 


reason that at the height of the Bel- 
fast market a corresponding price was 
not asked for by the handlers of linen 
in U. S. A. The position regarding 
raw material is difficult because if 
all the looms. were working full time 
there would not be more than three 
month’s supply of raw material for 
the whole of 1921. You can, therefore, 
readily understand that linen for the 
next year or two must be several times 
the price it was in 1914.” He adds: 
“Every time I read ‘Forbes’ it seems 
to give me a new lease of life.” 


VER $2,000,000,000 worth of mer- 

chandise at home and $1,000,000,000 
worth abroad is lying on piers or in 
warehouses, stations, etc., because of 
cancellations or attempted cancella- 
tions, declares Charles L. Bernheimer, 
chairman of the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. “The merchant 
must return to old-fashioned care in 
doing business,” said Mr. Bernheimer. 
“He must again inquire with care into 
the character, financial strength, and 
record of the concern from whom he 
buys or to whom he sells his merchan- 
dise. An arbitration clause should be 
inserted in each contract. Since the 
New York State Legislature has en- 
acted a law making arbitration agree- 
ments valid, enforceable and irrevoca- 
ble, our experience at the Chamber has 
been extremely gratifying.” 


T least these Washington investiga- 
tions are driving the final nails 
in the Government ownership coffin. 


HOMAS W. LAMONT, among the 

foremost of the J. P. Morgan & 
Co. partners, declares that fundament- 
ally our business conditions are encour- 
aging, although “we are all feeling the 
discomforts” of the “temporary pro- 
cess of contraction and readiustment.” 
He enumerates these six things that 
“every man engaged in active business 
can do: 

“We can resolve not to be frightened 
into panic by the wolf that may not 
come. 

‘We can meet our contracts to the 


, utmost limits of our resources. 





“We can take our losses like gooq 
sportsmen. 

“We can unfailingly be fair io our 
clients and customers. 

“We can adhere just as rigidly as 
ever to good ethics and fair business 
practices. 

“We must be just to our fellow work. 
ers and employes and consider their 
welfare as an integral part of our own.” 


HE scramble for “protection” and 

“government aid” and similar arti- 
ficial measures to bolster up prices for 
the benefit of certain classes is regret. 
table from every viewpoint. Such 
tactics are likely to end only in dis. 
appointment, just as are attempts by 
farmers to “hold wheat for $3” and by 
cotton-growers to “hold cotton for 30 
cents.” Because governments used 
strong-arm methods to control prices 
during the World War emergency, the 
notion has become widespread that the 
law of supply and demand can be 
thwarted at any time and all the time 
by anybody that has a mind to. It 
can’t, as those who try it will learn to 
their cost in the long run. 


— epidemic of hold-ups is an ad- 
. ditional reason for using checks 
instead of currency in pay envelopes. 
A Rochester dispatch says: “A busi- 
ness house having headquarters in this 
city has undertaken to conduct its af- 
fairs entirely without the use of money. 
Instead of currency it intends to use 
checks, trade acceptances, and travel 
checks to make payments of every kind, 
including its payroll. The concern deals 
with more than 800,000 individual cus- 
tomers. To meet the payroll of its 
factory the company has offered to em- 
ployees either a regular pay check or 
the option of receiving on pay day a 
deposit slip showing that his earnings 
for the week have been deposited to 
his credit in'a local bank. This plan 
is expected by the house to prove pop- 
ular with the thrifty class of employees 
and to increase the volume of bank de- 
posits. Executive employees who have 
no banking account have been advised 
to start one at once.” 


EMEMBER, every able-bodied 
industrious immigrant is an addi- 
tional consumer as well as producer. 
The larger our working-class popula- 
tion, the larger our volume of trade. 





“Whether private ownership con- 
tinues to be the economic policy of 
this country depends very largely 
upon the railway managers them* 
selves. If they are men of vision and 
if they realize their responsibilities as 
semi-public servants as well as trus- 
tees of properties of great value, 
owned alike by large and small in- 
vestors, as I believe they do; if they 
feel that the policy of private owner- 
ship of property, which has been the 
fundamental economic policy in this 
country since its very inception is, 
upon the whole, the best policy and 
should be continued, and if, as good 
citizens, they are willing and not only 
willing but anxious to do all they cen 
to make that policy enduring as I 
believe they are, then I also believe 
they will succeed in their undertaking.” 
—Daniel Willard. 
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Rom STOCKS are again on 
the bargain counter. Disappoint- 
ing earnings results, bear raids against 
an over-extended long interest, and 
sales for the purpose of establishing 
losses against income taxes have con- 
spired to bring them down close to the 
levels from which the bull movement 
of 1920 started. The months of Janu- 
ary and February are usually the 
poorest, from the point of view of 
earnings results, of the whole year, so 
that there is likely to be ample oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of bargain 
prices for railroad shares. Current 
earnings results should be ignored, ex- 
cept wheré they are much worse than 
the average, and faith should be 
pinned to the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, which require sufficiently 
high freight rates to produce earnings 
of 6 per cent. on invested capital of 
all the roads in each division. Those 
who buy now such standard rails as 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, Union 
Pacific, and such good earners among 
the low-priced issues as Baltimore & 
Ohio, St. Louis & Southwestern, and 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with the in- 
tention of holding them for a year or 
two, will not have reason to regret it. 
* * * 


T. LOUIS & SOUTHWESTERN 
reported an increase of nearly 60 
per cent. in gross earnings for Octo- 
ber, 1920, while net operating income 
was $628,000, against $142,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1919. Having lost over two- 
thirds of its advance of last year, “S. 
S.” common is a very attractive specu- 
lative purchase. 
* + @ 


, = RUBBER & TIRE is an excep- 
tionally well managed corpora- 
tion. Early in August of last year 
the company, anticipating just such 
a crash as came in the crude rubber 
market, sold most of its supplies. 
Large supplies of cotton fabric were 
also sold—at a profit. The result was 
that this company ended the year 1920 
with practically no high-cost materials 
or high-cost contracts. It is ex- 
pected that the balance sheet for 
December 31, 1920, will show quick 
assets equal to about five times cur- 
rent liabilities, and earnings results 
should equal about $3 a share. Lee 
Rubber is a low-priced stock which 
should go far in good times. 
* * * 


ELDOM has there been a reversal 
in a corporation’s fortunes as 
sudden as that which brought about 
the passing of the dividend on Willys- 
Overland preferred. For the first half 
of 1920 earnings were at the annual 
rate of better than $5 a share on the 
common stock, but during that time 
inventories were increased from $38,- 
716,000 to $44,254,000, so that the slump 
in sales caught the company with a 
big burden. It must be admitted, 
however, that the company demon- 
strated an ability to make money un- 
der favorable conditions. Recently, it 
has been reported that the balance 
sheet position has been strengthened 
so that current assets are about two 
to one, as against current liabilities— 
compared with a ratio of 1.3 to 1 last 
April. The preferred stock dividend 
was earned in 1920, as a matter of 
fact, by a very wide margin. 
* * * 
HANDLER MOTOR’S current op- 
erations are only about 25 per 
cent. of what they were in the early 
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part of 1920, and it is reported that 
reduction in the operating force has 
resulted in a substantial increase in 
individual efficiency. In other words, 
the company is operating on a money- 
making basis. It is expected that full 
results for 1920 will show that very 
close to the schedule of 29,000 cars 
has been achieved, while earnings are 
estimated at better than $20 a share. 
Aithough Chandler Motor has broken 
to new low levels with the rest of the 
market, it should come back strongly. 
* * * 


ENERAL MOTORS, now outstand- 

ing in the ratio of more than 50 to 
1 on the old stock basis, has long been 
a typical example of the inverted 
pyramid of capitalization. Now it is 
said that new interests will oppose 
further stock dividends, and well they 
may. 

* * * 


OOD PRODUCTS’ dividend has 
been deferred “in view of existing 
unsettled conditions and in order to 
conserve the company’s cash _ re- 
sources.” Earnings for 1920 are esti- 
mated at 10 per cent. The trouble with 
Food Products in recent months has 
been that too large a proportion of 
profits has been invested in new plants, 
temporarily absorbing working capi- 
tal. When good times return, these 
plants will undoubtedly become earn- 
ing assets, but in the meantime the 
knowledge of the burden that the com- 
pany is carrying has brought the stock 
down to bargain levels, and the turn 
appears to be far off. 
e * © 


EXAS & PACIFIC COAL & OIL 
had been valuing its leases at 
$5,000,000 until the Treasury Depart- 
ment requested that the valuation be 
written up approximately $87,000,000. 
Now the company may get back thou- 
sands of dollars paid in taxes since 
1916. Regular annual dividend is now 
fixed at 10 per cent. on the $10 par, 
and in the past year 8 per cent. extra 
has been paid in stock. There is no 
question about the valuable coal, oil 
and gas land holdings of this company. 
Its management does much and talks 

little. 

* * * 


As oil properties in Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma produced 
between 4,000,000 and 4,500,000 barrels 
last year. The company requires 
about 7,000,000 barrels a year. It sells 
the oil outright in raw form to re- 
fineries, and buys back the grade 
needed for fuel. 
* * * 


;* one quarter it is stated that peo- 
ple who have been out of the market 
for two years are buying such stand- 
ard issues as U. S. Steel, U. S. Rubber, 
Norfolk & Western, Industrial Alco- 
hol and various rail issues. 

* * * 


ACIFIC OIL CO., the new concern 
which is to take over Southern 
Pacific’s oil properties, will have 25,- 
000 acres of proven lands in California, 
and 234,000 acres unproven. Oil con- 
tent of proven lands is estimated at 
340,000,000 barrels, worth $510,000,000, 
at $1.50 a barrel. California has the 
largest oil production of any state. The 
new Pacific Oil stock is being offered 
to Southern Pacific stockholders at $15 
a share; one share for each share of 
stock held. This is a melon with a 
string on it. 
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E. HOWARD CADLE 


os years ago, after having played 
various villainous roles in life and 
business, E. Howard Cadle, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, was penniless. To- 
day, he enjoys an income of $100,000 a 
year from seventeen shoe-repair shops 
in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky 
ard Missouri, and lives in a $30,000 
home. 

Born near Salem, Indiana, in 1884, 
the son of an impecunious farmer, 
young Cadle soon tired of the farm, 
and at the age of eighteen went West. 
He tried to make his start in Okla- 
homa City with his brother, who was 
then in the fruit business. But 
“Demon Rum” spoiled his chances. 
Then he went to Indianapolis and 
tried again. He first became in- 
terested in the restaurant business, 
and so long as he kept sober, all went 
well. But the restaurant business was 
too slow for a man who was hitting 
the pace down the “Primrose Path” 
that Cadle had set for himself. He 
invested his restaurant profits in the 
acquisition of several wine rooms, 
saloons and gambling dens. 

For several years he made much 
money and spent it almost as fast as 
he made it. Gambling became such a 
mania with him that he would bet on 
any proposition any man had to make, 
regardless of its absurdity. Disaster 
followed fast, till he was reduced to 
a porter’s job at $8 a week in the 
saloon he had once owned. 

That was a little over six years ago. 
Several physicians said that he had 
Bright’s disease and could not live for 
more than six months. 

He was down—but ‘not out. He 
went back home to his mother, who 
was a very religious woman and who 
besought her son to set himself right 
with God. Those were dark days for 
E. Howard Cadle. He was sincerely 
sorry for his misdeeds, so that in his 
heart there was the foundation for 


repentence and redemption. Through 
his mother’s guidance, he saw the 
light and was forgiven. 

“Mother, I am glad I am a Chris- 
tian,” he said one morning, “but I am 
so sorry I have but a few months left 
in which to serve Him. I want to tell 
my companions of my new-found joy.” 

“Howard,” said his mother, “the 
same Christ that forgave you your 
sins is able to take care of your body. 
Just trust in Him.” 

So Cadle began over again, firm in 
his belief that strength would be 
given him. With his wife and two 
ragged children he went back to 
Indianapolis, adopting Christian ideals 
as his guide to success and happiness. 
And he has found both. 

His first position was that of collect: 
ing for a tailoring concern at $14: 
week. A few months later he became 
city salesman for the National Bis- 
cuit Company, at $18. Later he was 
salesman for an automobile concert, 
and while in this position made ? 
record of selling, on an average, 4 caf 
a day, for an entire year. He found 
that he was a born salesman and @ 
the time the United States entered the 
war he was making $10,000 a year plus 
$50 a week salary. 

Then, seeking new fields, he o- 
ganized the American Shoe Repaif 
Company, and became installation 
manager. He started things on # 
grand scale, confident of the outcome, 
but other members of the concefl 
were not so optimistic. They charged 
extravagance and threatened to oust 
Cadle. He asked for a few days’ time 
to think the matter over. 

Some weeks previous he had beet 
conversing with Governor Goodrich, of 
Indiana, concerning his experiences in 
life, and after the Governor had 
listened attentively to his story, ™ 
had .said to him, “Cadle, I believe i 

(Continued on page 244) 
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ANY industrial preferred stocks 
Ml reached the highest prices they 
have ever touched two years after the 
1907 “panic.” The 1920 decline in stock 
prices has been most often compared 
with the bear market of 1907, in seeking 
, similar period of long continued liqui- 
dation. Since the aftermath of the 1907 
markets was a boom in industrial pre- 
ferred stocks which had previously 
been unduly depressed, it may not be 
bad logic to assume that there will be 


for Investors 


Group of Preferred Stocks Depressed to a 
Level Where Yield Averages 8.7% 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


been rather severely depressed in the 
course of the bear market, the woolen, 
leather, rubber; fertilizer, and motor 
stocks showing particularly large de- 
clines from the high levels of last year. 
Nearly all of them are now selling at 
prices where the yield is 8 per cent. or 
better, and the average for the group 
is 8.7 per cent. 

The prime factor which is expected to 
work toward higher market valuations 
for investment preferred stocks, as 
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DIVERSIFiED LIST OF INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


' 
4 
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Dividend 
American Woolen pfd........... $7 cum 
Central Leather pfd..........% 7 cum 
California Petroleum pfd...... 7 cum 
Creeibie Steel BiG. ....<0055000% cum 
General Motors pfd............ 6cum 
National Enamlg & Stmpg pfd. 7cum 
Studebaker Corporation pfd.... 7cum 
7S, Rubber Ist pid... oo... 25.00 8 NC. 
ee OED TUN ccciauuewensaeas 7 cum. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical pfd. 8 cum. 


Totals 


(Earn’g Power) (Price Range) % 
Paid Annual Number High Now Yield 


yrs. avge yrs. 1920 about 
1 $12.80 10 105% $89 7.9 
15. 224 10 108% 80 88 
2 ° Ti % 75% 65 108 
75 ~=—-.27.05 10 100 8 8.5 
99.05 3 89% 66 9.1 
22 19.46 10% 102% 88 8.0 
9 42.78 9 1014 8 88 
15 15.36 9% 115% 98 82 
19 30.19 10 115% 105 6.7 
25 22.34 10 112% 89 9.0 
$812 = 8.7 


*All accumulations have been paid off, so that stock has received full 7 per cent. since 1912. 
tAll accumulations have been paid off, so that stock has received full 7 per cent. since 1906. 








a big demand for good industrial pre- 
ferred stocks in the next two years, 
which will result in establishing a high 
level of prices for these issues. 

Prices of preferred stocks went much 
lower in 1907 than they did last year, 
but it must be remembered that there 
has been an interim of thirteen years 
during which large amounts cf surplus 
earnings have been ploughed back into 
properties, so that good industrial pre- 
ferred stocks are now entitled to stand 
at levels well above the lows of 1907. 
Steel preferred went down to a low of 
79 in 1907, but since that time many mil- 
lions have been invested in new plants 
and equipment, and for the past ten 
years earnings have averaged over 30 
per cent. annually on the preferred 
stock, so that last year’s low around 
104 does not look too high for this 
prime investment. j 

Those who fear declining earnings 
for industrial corporations should not 
be deterred from purchasing good in- 
dustrial preferred stocks at present low 
levels. On this score it is interesting 
to note that net earnings of the Steel 
Corporation, before interest charges 
and depreciation, amounted to nearly 
$161,000,000 in 1907, when the stock sold 
at 79. In 1908, net earnings fell off to 
less than $92,000,000, and the stock rose 
to 11454, while its low for that year was 
87%. In 1909, earnings recovered to 
about $131,500,000, and the preferred 
stock made its record high level of 
131, with the lowest, 107. In the two 
years following 1907, such stocks as 
Central Leather preferred rose 43 
points, American Woolen 39 points, and 
U.S. Rubber, lst preferred, 62 points. 
In the table herewith there are listed 
ten industrial preferred stocks, the ma- 
jority of which are high grade, invest- 
Ment issues. It will be noted that three 


of these issues’ have paid dividends 
regularly for more than twenty years; 
three for fifteen years or more, while 
the remaining four have not yet reached 
the ten-year mark. All of them have 


well as bonds, within the next year or 
two, is the very potent one of cheaper 
money. The longer business remains in 
the doldrums, the cheaper money is 
likely to become, and idle money seek- 
ing investment may, be confidently 
counted upon to furnish a powerful lev- 


’ erage, first in sustaining, then in raising 


the prices of all investment issues. 
Moreover, if the tax on incomes from 
investments is lowered—as seems likely 
within the next year—to a level where 
it is no longer desirable to keep funds 
in tax-free securities, there should be a 
reversal of the great shift in investment 
holdings which, beginning in 1917, upset 
old, established lines of value. 

Of the issues having long-established 
dividend records, such as Steel, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina, National Enameling, 
American Woolen, Rubber Ist, and Cen- 
tral Leather preferred stocks, nothing 
in addition to the data contained in the 
table need be said. 

California Petroleum preferred, 
which has paid the regular 7 per cent. 
dividend for the past two years, has 
paid off all accumulations back to 1912. 
The outstanding amount of this stock 
at the close of 1919 was $12,453,026, and 
it is the announced policy of the man- 
agement to gradually retire the entire 
issue through purchases in the open 
market, so that there is a sustaining 
purchasing power back of this stock. 
In addition to being cumulative, the 
stock is what is known as a participat- 
ing issue, entitled to share pro rata 
with the common in dividends over 7 
per cent. per annum. It is believed 
that when the report is issued, 1920 
will show a new high earnings record 
for California Petroleum. 

The Crucible Steel Company has 
about $29,000,000 funded debt ahead of 
the $33,299,050. preferred stock. The 
table shows that earnings for the past 
ten years have averaged nearly four 
times dividend requirements. Only. once 
since 1910 has the company. failed to 
earn the full 7 per cent. on the pre- 
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Think It Out For Yourself 


In our busy lives, there are naturally many things to think about, and 
among the most important are health, education, business, marriage, 
children, dependefits, community-standing and so on. 


Now there’s one thing that materially affects for the better, every one 
of the subjects mentioned, and that is life-insurance. 


The latter is, therefore, sometl ‘ng to be carefully thought out and a 
goodly number of those who do thus think it out, cast their fortunes 


POSTAL LIFE 
~INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance in force............ 
Policy Reserves required by law (Last Quarterly 


ee 


ee 


ee ee 


Total Resources, more than... 


And they thus arrange policies just because they have done their own 
thinking; they have “thought it out” for themselves, since THe Postar 
has no agents to think, or pretend to think for prospective policyholders. 


It is, indeed, frequently and truly said that a considerable proportion 
of policyholders in most companies, have taken out their policies without 
careful thought of what the contracts contain. 


Not a few who are quite able to think out and arrange their own insur- 
ance-protection, make the mistake of turning over the matter to a broker 


Really, however, so important a transaction as life-insurance which affects 
the policyholder, his dependents and business associates, should be 
thought out personally, with full information at hand from which to 


Reach a Right Decision 


d this information should be in writing, in print, that is, official and 


Thus applicants are enabled to come easily to a correct conclusion through 
their own thinking which in turn makes them much more valuable as policy- 
Such a company is more valuable also for a policyholder, for through 
it he saves money. Cutting down expense remember is the foundation stone of 


Wherever you may live, THe Postat will be 
printed material regarding life-insurance, thus en 
out carefully and to decide rightly upon the kind of 
Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, Joint Life, Child’s Welfare, 
Monthly Income—and when you have selected the form you think. best, the Com- 
pany will have the policy filled out with exact figures and values for your age 


See Just What You Will Receive 


That’s THe PostaL way g,* *, 


for Jan. 8th. 


sure to give: 
1. Your Full Name 
2. Your Occupation 


which has now been satis- 
factorily and _ successfully 
pursued for more than 15 1 
years, and which is widely 
established and distinctly oO 
popular among those who 2 
Call at the Company’s curt 
offices, or, in writing for Dividends 
official information, simply Guaranteed 
Mail me insurance particu- in your 
lars as mentioned in “‘Forbes”’ ° 
Policy and 
In your first letter be the Usual 
Contingent 
* Birth . of Your Dividends 
o agent wi e sent to HY 
Ms you. 4 F geo Paid as 
as no agents an e re- 
sulting commission-savings Earned 
go to you because you deal . : 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ww. R. MALONE, President 
511 Firru Ave. (Cor. 43rp St.), New York 


$42,000,000 


9,241,954 
715,860 
10,000,000 


leased to send you official, 
ling you to think the matter 
olicy best suited to your 





























ferred, and that was in 1914, when 4.06 
per cent. was shown. Improved manu- 
facturing facilities. have certainly es- 
tablished an earning power back of 
Crucible Steel preferred, which should 
entitle the stock to a much higher in- 
vestment rating than it has so far been 
given. 

General Motors Corporation has no 
funded debt. The 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, which accounts for 
orly $16,183,400 of a capitalization which 
has become top-heavy in its junior is- 
sues in recent years, appears to be en- 
titled to a high investment rating. The 
earning power back of this small pre- 
ferred issue is enormous, and the stock 


at a price to yield a little better than 9 
per cent. is a bargain. 

Studebaker Corporation 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock is outstand- 
ing to the extent of only $10,200,000, and 
there is no funded debt ahead of it.. In 
1919, as much as 87 per cent. was earned 
on this stock, and for the past six years 
the ratio has not/fallen below 31 per 
cent., while the nine-year average, as 
shown in the table, is 42.78 per cent. 
Even in the pre-war year of 1913, the 
dividend was earned twice over, and 
the stock sold as high as 93%. 

All of these preferred stocks may 
sell lower before the turn comes, but 
they should come back. 
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The Banking Situation 


HE rapid changes in com- 

modity prices, the industrial 
readjustments, and financial 
disturbances incident to the 
periods of war and reconstruc- 
tion have provided a severe 
test for the credit and banking 
resources of this country. 


It is a matter of national 
congratulation that our bank- 
ing system has sucessfully met 
that test and occupies today an 
intrinsically sound and strong 
position. The combined re- 
sources of all banks in this 
country are in excess of fifty 
billion dollars. Approximately 
one-third of all the gold coin 
and bullion of the world is 
held in the United States, and 
underlies our credit structure. 


During the five years ot 
prosperity which we have just 
enjoyed, the banks of the coun- 
try accumulated ample reserves 
out of their earnings, and have 
been able to more than meet 
the conditions due to the de- 
cline in commodity and secur- 
ity markets. 


* In the readjustment period 


since the Armistice, as during 
the war, the Federal Reserve 
System has functioned con- 
structively and conservatively. 
It has met the problems of the 
hour in a manner to serve and 
protect the best interests of the 
nation. Credit has been liber- 
ally extended, but without 
impairment of reserves. And 
if the readjustments which the 
existing situation require are 
left to the orderly operation of 
economic laws, they will be 
made safely and to the ultimate 
welfare of the country. 


As a member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System, this 


Company has met the essential , 


requirements of its clients. In 
the working out of the con- 
structive business program the 
country now faces, this Com- 
pany, with its trained organiza- 
tion of five thousand members; 
its capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of more than $60,- 
000,000; its resources of more 
than $800,000,000; and its 
world-wide banking facilities, 
is prepared to render the fullest 
measure of service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 
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If Rip Van Winkle Had Been A Wise Investor, 


he might have awakened a richer, instead of a poorer man. 


But WISE INVESTORS are few. 


The average sleeping investor fares no better than poor old Rip. “A 
sadder and a wiser man he wakes the morrow morn.” 

What are you going to do about your investments before commodity 
prices again turn downward? Which stocks will you keep; which sell? 

Why not consult our Investors’ Service Department? 


Summary and Opinion on one stock - - <= = 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks - - 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 





$3.00 
$8.00 








Of the 30,000 workers engaged in the 
silk industry of Paterson, N. J., 14,000 
to 16,000 are now idle. Those employed 
are working on greatly reduced time, 
and wages have been cut from 10 to 25 
per cent. One hundred and forty-six 
firms, mostly new ones, have gone 
into bankruptcy and 150 more have had 
to close down. The International In- 
stitute of the Y. W. C. A. reports that 
many families are near the end of their 
resources and that there will be a heavy 
demand on the charity of the city. 

* * * 


* The Clothing Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New York has drawn up a new 
wage scale representing reductions in 
salaries of about 30 per cent. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
announced plans to raise a $1,000,000 
defence fund to fight the manufactur- 
ers’ program. 
* * 

A wage reduction of 22% per cent. for 
the 35,000 cotton mill operatives in Fall 
River, Mass., was announced following 
a conference between the Fall River 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Textile Council. 

* ¢ * 


Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, testifying 


before the Lockwood committee, ad- . 


mitted that his corporation was dictat- 
ing to contractors and builders in New 
York and Philadelphia that they could 
buy fabricate steel only on condition 
that it be erected under open shop con- 
ditions. 

* * * 

There are at present approximately 
300 applications for every forty-five po- 
sitions, while a year ago there was an 
average of twenty-five applicants for 
every 300 positions in St. Louis, accord- 
ing to Edmund F. Faber, of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

**¢ * 


Among the many important concerns 
throughout the country which have re- 
cently announced changes in working 
schedules, cuts in wages, etc., owing 
to the business depression, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa., wages reduced 25 per cent. and 
plant closed for two weeks. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, 
Coatesville, Pa., wages for common la- 
bor reduced from 36 to 30 cents an 
hour and time and one-half for over- 
time discontinued. 

Lukens Steel Company, wages of un- 
skilled labor cut from 40 to 30 cents an 
hour. 

Rolls-Reyce Company of America, 
Springfield, Mass., factory closed for 
two weeks. 

Fiberloid Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturers of celluloid prod- 
ucts, wages reduced 15 per cent. and 
plant closed for two weeks. 

Industrial Department of Navy Yard 
at Portsmouth, N. H., 200 employees 
laid off. 

Utah-Apex Mine, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, mine closed down, 200 men unem- 
ployed. 

Knit goods manufacturers of Troy, 
Cohoes and Waterford, N. Y., wages re- 
duced. 

Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., ad- 
ditional 20 per cent. cut in wages, mak- 
ing 30 per cent. in last 90 days. 

The four leading porphyry copper 
companies, ‘Utah, Ray, Nevada and 








Chino, have reduced wages ‘o the leval 
existing July 1, 1919. This means fro 
8 cents to $1.25 per day according ty 
present wages. Phelps, Dodce & Com. 
pany and the Calumet & Arizéna cop. 
per companies have taken Similar ag. 
tion. 

The Stanley Iron Works, Bridge. 
water, Mass., wages reduced 15 pe, 
cent. and time and one-hali for over. 
time abolished. 

The Interwoven Mills, Martinsburg 
W. Va., salaries reduced 20 per cent. 

** * 


“If the owners cannot operate the 
plants the workers will,” W. J, Kelly 
of New York, National Secretary. 
Treasurer of the Amalgamated Work. 
ers of America, has announced. “Ther 
are too many metal wrkers out of wor; 
at present. This is partly due to th 
natural business depression following 
the war and the lockout by employers, 
In other words, the owners are gy 
strike against the workers. They sin. 
ply refuse to give them a chance t 
work. There is no real reason why the 
plants should not be kept open.” 





Foreign 











Unemployment in Great Britain js 
rapidly growing. In labor circles it js 
declared that the actual number is fully 
1,000,000. The total number of depen. 
dents, etc., suffering from present con- 
ditions is placed at from 3,000,000 to 4, 
000,000, a large proportion being for- 
mer soldiers. Relief measures outlined 
by the Prime Minister have been cri- 
ticized as totally inadequate. He sug- 
gested emigration as one step towards 
solution of the problem. 

* * * 


Reuter’s Trade Service announces 
that an American electric company is 
fitting out a houseboat at Shanghai 
which will make a tour of the rivers 
and canals of China this winter. The 
boat will carry many of the latest elec- 
trical labor-saving devices, including 
motor-driven sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, irons and washing machines. 

* * * 


The following extract from a letter 
received by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York from one of its cor- 
respondents in Constantinople deserves 
the attention of American exporters: 

“The haphazard way in which somt 
ships are loaded ih New York has al 
ready led to severe losses here. Sub 
stitution of articles that are just a 
good should never be attempted. Propet 
packing is very essential and also plail 
marking and numbering, especially it 
the case of sacks of flour. These things 
are so obvious that it seems unneces 
sary to dwell on them, but the fact re 
mains that the most obvious rules alt 
being violated continually by Americal 
exporters.” 

* * * 

The tendency of companies engageé 
in similar lines to consolidate is grow 
ing in England. Among the newet 
amalgamations reported is one col 
posed of several coal, iron and stet! 
and tinplate firms in South Wales with 
a capital of £3,000,000, and anotiier od 
four important tobacco companies 
which will control 400 retail tobacc 
shops. 

* * * 

A Dutch loan of 200,000,000 guildert 
($80,000,000) to Germany has _ bet# 
ratified by Dutch Parliament. 
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Argentina's foreign commerce for 
920 will, it 1s estimated, amount to 1,- 
000,000 pesos gold, of which 854,000,- 
00 pesos were imports and 1,006,000,000 
esos exports. This represents a de- 
rease of 4,000,000 pesos in exports 
nd an increase of 198,000,000 pesos in 
compared with 1919. The 


















mports as 
Ce peble ade balance of the last few 
years iS w reduced to 152,000,000 





pesos. 





* * * 






The Armenian Soviet in a proclama- 
ion has annulled all foreign loans, 
especially the American loan,” which 





he Armenian workers have been toll- 
ng to repay, says a Reuter despatch 
om Constantinople. 

* * * 
Subscriptions to the latest French 
lan exceeded 30,000,000,000 francs, of 
hich 16,000,000,000 was in ready money, 
kays the Echo de Paris, quoting an of- 
kcial of the Finance Administration. 

* * * ‘ 
Farrow’s Bank, of London, doing 
nusiness largely with small depositors, 
has suspended payments. The bank 
has 4,000 shareholders and seventy- 
three branches. , 





* * 

All taxes on luxuries, excepting alco- 

holic liquors, confectionery and play- 

ing cards, have been abolished by the 
Canadian Government. 
* * * 

George Barker and W. John, Labor- 
ites, have been elected to the British 
House of Commons to fill two vacan- 
cies. 





Miscellaneous 











Exports of merchandise for Novem- 
ber totaled $675,000,000, a decline of 
$76,000,000 from October. Imports de- 
clined $13,000,000, to $321,000,000, com- 
pared with $334,098,698 for October. De- 
spite the falling off in November, the 
export balance for the eleven months 
was $2,494,205,578. Exports of gold in 
November were $19,869,757 and imports 
$56,884,786. 















* * * 


The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives announces that net operating in- 
come for October amounted to $91,761,- 
(90, which is approximately $20,674,000, 
or 184 per cent. below the expected 
earnings under the increased rates fixed 
by the Transportation Act. To realize 


= areturn of 6 per cent. on their valua- 
serves ME OD, as provided by the act, the rail- 
pa roads should have earned $112,435,000 in 
some October. 
as al ae if 
Sub- A gross sales tax of one-third or one- 
a fourth of one per cent. on commodities 
roper e's proposed by oe a. Kahn. 
he: The Plymouth Rubber Company of 
shings Canton, Mass., has been declared bank- 
reces: Er Uet. Shrinkage in inventory values 
ct fe and reduced demand are given as the 
v3 are Ay Causes. 
erical eden. 
Two New York Stock Exchange 

houses, Hollister, Lyon & Walton and 

Foster & Lounsberry, have failed. 
gaged * * * 
sOW @ The textile unions of New Bedford, 
ewes! Mass., have voted to continue work un- 
vod der protest at 22% per cent. less pay. 

. x * 

with A plea for nationalization of oil for 
er OM future protection of American interests 
— on the sea was made by Secretary 


Daniels before the American Society 
of Nava! Engineers. “Other nations are 
conserving their oil in the ground and 
buying American oil,” he said. “We 
have been prodigal to the point of in- 
jury tc American interests on the sea. 





ilders 
beel 










This country should not put an abso- 
lute embargo upon oil, but there is 
crying need for such restrictions as will 
not jedpardize the future needs of the 
merchant marine and the navy. In an 
emergency an adequate supply of the 
oil for our fighting ships might turn 
the tide of battle.” 
* * * 


The application for a receiver for the 
Templar Motors Company, of Cleve- 
land, has been denied by Judge Levine 
of the Common Pleas Court of Cleve- 
land. 

* * * 

Fifty-two members of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association, including twen- 
ty-five individuals and twenty-seven 
corporations, have been indicted for 
violation of the Donelly Anti-Monopoly 
Act, as the result of evidence brought 
out by the Lockwood Committee, inves- 
tigating the housing situation in New 
York. 

* * * 

American ships built during the last 
fiscal year aggregated 3,880,639 gross 
tons, a new world’s record. - British 
ships under construction on June 30 ag- 
gregated 3,808,056 tons. 

* * * 

Thousands of tobacco growers in 
Kentucky, facfhg ruin as a result of 
low prices, have formed themselves 
into the Burley Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation and the prediction is made 
that if farmers do not receive a fair 
price only half a crop will be grown in 
1921. The 1920 crops cost, it is claimed, 
an average of 30 cents a pound to pro- 
duce, for which they are being of- 
fered 17 cents a pound by the “Big 
Four.” 

* * * 

Imports of gold fell off by more than 
$7,000,000 during the ten days ended 
Dec. 10 as compared with the last ten 
days of November, while exports of 
gold increased by over $9,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board. 

**¢ - 

The cotton crop, which began the 
season in the worst condition in fifty 
years, has turned out to be the big- 
gest crop since 1914, with a produc- 
tion of 12,987,000 bales. 

* * * 

The total value of the country’s farm 
products for 1920 is placed at $9,148,419,- 
000 by the Department of Agriculture. 
This compares with $14,087,995,000 in 


* De: 


* * * 

Merger of the New York Trust Com- 
pany and the Liberty National Bank is 
planned. Mortimer M. Buckner, now 
president of the New York Trust 
Company, will become chairman of 
the board and Harvey D. Gibson, 
now president of the Liberty National 
Bank, will be president of the new in- 
stitution to be known as the New York 
Trust Company, will have $10,000,000 
capital and undivided profits and sur- 
plus of nearly $20,000,000. 

* * * 

Nearly $2,000,000,000 worth of paper 
based on production and sales of farm 
products has been rediscounted by Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in 1920, according 
to Governor Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

* * * 

A proposal to increase the capital 
stock of the Hamburg-American Line 
100,000,000 marks in 6 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares will be made at a meeting 
early in January. Total capital after 
the contemplated issue will be 285,000,- 
000 marks. 

* * * 

Owing to lack of orders, Ford Motor 
Company has decided to close its De- 
troit plant until February 1. 
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“Charged to 


Profit 


and Loss” 


Just one phrase, but it tells the story 
of thousands of dollars lost during the 


year 1920 through unwise 


investments. 





HOW ARE YOU PLANNING YOUR 
1921 INVESTMENTS ? 


This is the time to take stock of your holdings, 
balance accounts and begin with a clean slate. 


Guess Work or 


Some men can out-guess the 
market “sometimes.” More 
can not. The importance of 
accumulating investment se- 
curities at the RIGHT TIME 
cannot be overestimated. The 
depreciation of market values 
during the past few months 
is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Intrinsically many se- 
curities' are worth far more 
than present quotations. We 
have consistently advised hold- 
ing off until liquidation had 
run its course. Would you 
have profited if you had read 
our service and followed this 
counsel? 


Knowledge 


How many men would pre- 
tend to be expert at another 
man’s business or would 
plunge into it without advice? 
And yet—an investor who 
cannot devote more than a 
small part of his time to his 
financial matters will accumu- 
late and liquidate securities 
without a real knowledge of 
conditions; without sound 
advice. Many men realize 
this, but do not know HOW 
they can secure the important 
information in the time they 
have available. Our service is 
designed to accomplish just 
this: give the situation today 
and a forecast of the future 
that can be read and under- 
stood quickly. 


THE SERVICE FOR INVESTORS 


A personal, interested service which is followed now by thousands 


of investors. 


Bulletins and charts, the current forecasts and mat- 


ket trend give accurately and concisely the information that will 


place your 1921 investment account on the 


profit side of the ledger. 


A NEW YEAR AND AN ESTABLISHED 


SERVICE 


Information and charts and bulletins will be sent 
without obligation on your part, if you will 


Write for Pamphlet S 


The Brookmire Economic Service 


Incorporated 


56 Pine Street, New York 


534-536 Citizens Nat’! Bank Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





























START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


RECORD OF INCOME FROM INVESTMENT eceroe enwvevert ne —__ 


EMINDER AND 
FINANCIAL PReapy REFERENCE 














A_ Worth-While Loose- 
Leaf Handbook for Con- 
densed Perpetual Record 
of Investments. 

Indexed Monthly Reminder 
for Income and Obligations 
Receivable or Payable. 
Invaluable for Income Tax 
Report. In the event of 
owner’s death, his Repre- 
sentatives. may readily 
know his financial status. 
Simple System for Record- 
ing and Filing Explained 
on Instruction Sheet. 

Complete Books of 100 
Sheets, 7%x5%, in Nine 
Specially Ruled and Printed 
Forms, sent prepaid as fol- 
lows: Flexible 
Imitation Black Seal 

Leather with Pocket 
Ye Inch Back.$5.50 $6.50 
{ Inch Back. 6.00 7.00 
(For Over 50 Investments) 
Owner’s Name in Gold on Front 


Cover, 50c. Extra Sheets, per 
Dozen, 35c. 
hot phic R ion of 





Book and Sheets sent on request. 


WILKES PUBLISHING CO. 
2350 B’way, New York City 
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TIPS 


for 


Business Men 


IPS on how to prevent errors in 
your daily work— 


Pointers that may save you money— 


Business facts that every man 
should know— 


These are offered you in the 48 new “Four- 
Minute” Bulletins of the Blackstone Insti- 
tute, in which the entire field of business 
error has been explored and analyzed. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
distribution of a limited number of 
complimentary copies. You may have one 
upon request. 


important 
Questions 


Whether you are an executive or an assistant, you 
may find in these Bulletins the means of saving and 
making money. rts have tabulated here more 
than 300 common business transactions in which 
legal mistakes very frequently occur. Practical ex- 
amples give the answers to questions upon wi 
much may 


For instance: Under what circumstances are you 
NOT responsible for a note you have endorsed? 


When is a partner released from liability? 
Can a woman be a partner with her husband? 


These questions, and hundreds of others like them, 
are of vital importance to every man in business. Your 
examination of one of these Bulletins will show that 
you must certain legal principles if you are 
to avoid errors and make the most of opportunities. 


Answers Free 


If you want to save penny | for yourself and your 
company, send for our 118-page book of tom 
pointers for business men, and a complimentary 
copy of a “Four-Minute” Bulletin, answering 
important questions FREE. There is no obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon NOW. 





z=3 


Send your 118-page book of legal tips for business 
men one *’Four-Minute” Bulletin— free. 


Business 


IN kc0ssderccacee ee cccccccccccccccccccccs sees 


Business 
Address........ 


se eeeceeeeeeseseee 


Blackstone Institute 
608 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 1333 . Chicago, Ill. 





ESTE 


41’ G" |" + 11400) 21 F' 1 GEL 119 


ee EOS Horn, TATION 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. E 


——— 


hermometer for Every 





Get ’ Noother method 
Tie Instant Use gr ics 
a, Mage a sae oe 
. Ww - - 
learn all about N- Chart 2 of ros 
STANT USE circular charts. In 
CHART STATION- 100 units, making 
ERY, the new 


fession. is iaidieeer 


stamps for 
stant use Chart 


tionery 
Compass Chart Stationery Co., 1512 Kesner Bidg., Chicago, lil. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 


myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
2813 bosue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. St., Indianapolis. 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








Corn Products Refining Co.—Regard- 
ing dividends, president Bedford said: 
“We expect to maintain from profits 
the dividends we are now paying. That, 
of course, means the extra dividend on 
the common stock in addition to the 
regular dividend of 4%.” , 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Reor- 
ganization plans provide for new com- 
pany with an authorized capital of $100,- 
000,000 7% preferred stock (par $100) 
with same rights and privileges as the 
present outstanding preferred stock; 
1,500,000 shares common stock (no par) 
and $50,000,000 25-year 8% bonds. New 
stock will be exchanged, share for 
share, for old. It is said that large 
spring business coming into the factory 
will make necessary an early increasé 
in production schedules and re-employ- 
ment of about 9,000 former workers. 

United Cigar Stores Co.—Monthly 


dividends begun at rate of 14% or 18%. 


per annum, with first payment of 14% 
January 15. In 1920, 7% regular, and 
20% extra in stock was paid. 

U. S. Steel Corporation.—Unifilled 
tonnage Nov. 30, 9,021,481 tons; decrease 
815,371 tons. , 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—Com- 
pany is inaugurating new system call- 
ing for 20 service stations throughout 
the country. Earnings for 1920 esti- 
mated at $11 a share. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents a share due Jan. 1 was pass- 
ed. Conservation of cash resources 
given as the reason, and stated that net 
sales for 1920 will total $42,000,000. Out- 
look for spring business said to be good. 

American Safety Razor Corp.—Brit- 
ish-American Safety Razor Co., capital 
£400,000, is issuing 220,000 £1 shares, hav- 
ing acquired from American corpora- 
tion selling rights for Ever Ready, Gem, 
and Star razors for United Kingdom, 
Europe, Africa, India and Australia, 
paying £165,000 for good will, trade 
marks and patents. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Plans to in- 
crease tanning capacity involving addi- 
tions to present plants, rather than con- 
struction of new units. All but one 
of company’s plants running 5 days a 
week full capacity. 

Delaware & Hudson Co.—Has asked 
I. C. C. for authority to issue $9,634,000 
new common stock for conversion of 
$14,451,000 convertible bonds issued 1915, 
and due Oct. 1, 1935. Bonds convertible 
any time before Oct. 1, 1927; $1,500 
bonds for 10 shares of stock. 

United R. S. Candy Stores.—Since 
May, 1920, has opened 9 stores in New 
York, 1 in Philadelphia, and 1 in New- 
ark, doing a business of $3,000,000 a 
year, says Acting President Collins. Six 
additional stores were to be ready for 
the holiday trade, making 21 in actual 
operation, including the 4 stores in New 
Orleans. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—November 
sales, $12,427,566, increased 13.08% over 
last year, and the largest for any No- 
vember. Sales for 11 months gained 
19.26%. 

International Harvester Co.—Price 
list for 1921 on farm machinery shows 
no reduction from 1920 list. Increases 
on some articles of 5 to 10%. 

Pan-American Petroleum.—Renews 
offer to holders of Mexican Petroleum 
common stock to exchange into Pan 
American “B” stock, 2 shares of the 
latter for 1 share of Mexican Petroleum 
common. Offer expected to remain 
open until Feb. 1. Company now owns 
about 75% of Mexican Petroleum com- 
mon. 


Stromberg Carburetor Co.—Earnings 
for Sept. quarter were $1.17 a share, 
compared with $2.72 in the previous 
quarter, and $2.04 in the Sept., 1919, 
quarter. Dividend rate has been re- 
duced to $2 annually, from $4. 

United Gas Improvement.—Dividend 
on common stock reduced from 8% an- 
nually to 4%. 

White Motor Co.—Plans production 
of an unusually large number of trucks 
in advance of the spring trade, as in 
previous busy seasons has not been able 
to meet demands. 

Middle States Oil—It is understood 
that President Saklatvala will take ref- 
erendum of stockholders as to whether 
they prefer a continuation of the pres- 
ent policy of a moderate fixed rate of 
dividend and occasional stock allot- 
ments, or an increased cash distribu- 
tion whenever earnings warrant. 

International Motor Truck Corp.— 
Experiencing sales revival, and new or- 
ders for Dec. quarter may total 1,700 
trucks, while production will not ex- 
ceed 1,500. November gales increased 
43% over Oct. 1920. Inventories have 
been reduced $5,000,000 since July. 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Co.— 
Enters fertilizer field with commence- 
ment of operations at its new Atlanta 
plant. Will sell its output of acid 
phosphate to mixers. 

Times Square Auto Supply Co.—Will 


pay its Jan. 27 quarterly dividend of ° 


62%4 cents a share in 8% scrip, due Jan. 
27, 1922, and convertible into stock at 
$20 per share. 

American Bank Note Co.—Expected 
to show profits of 35% or $17.50 a share 
on its common stock for 1920. All 
plants operating at 100% with a large 
part of business on orders for bank 
notes from foreign governments. 

American Sugar Refining Co—Has 
brought test suit to determine validity 
of contracts involving losses of $10,000,- 
000. Company asks $93,534 from whole- 
sale grocer for alleged damages suf- 
fered through cancellation of contracts 
for 2,325 barrels of sugar at 22% cents 
a pound. Forty-five other wholesalers 
will unite to defend the suit. 

Anaconda Copper—May make an- 
other cut in production from the pres- 
ent 40% capacity, to 25%. A labor sur- 
plus is rapidly building up in Butte, 
which has brought a surprising in- 
crease in efficiency and an absence of 
radical talk. Dividend passed. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Earnings -for 
1920 estimated at $25 on common stock. 

Royal Dutch Co.—Subsidiary (Mex- 
ican Oil Co.) has withdrawn from mem- 
bership in the Association of Oil Pro- 
ducers in Mexico, widening the breach 
between American and British oil in- 
terests in Mexico, precipitated by the 
alleged wholesale granting of conces- 
sions’ in the last few days of the de la 
Huerta administration. 

S. S. Kresge Co—Sales for 11 months 
ended Nov. 30, $43,421,836; increase 20.49 
per cent. 


American Woolen Co.—Syndicate 


which underwrote $20,000,000 new stock ° 


was closed Dec. 13, with practically all 
of the issue on its hands. 


Gulf States Steel Co.—Before Federal 


Trade Commission, company’s president 
reports cancellation of $2,000,000 orders 
in one month. November net earnings, 
$50,655, compared with $110,602 in Nov., 
1919, 

White Oil Corp—September quarter 
earnings $2.07 a share; 9 months, $5.59. 

Keystone Tire & Rubber Co.—Omit- 
ted 3% dividend for final quarter of 
1920. 





A 
Lesson From Vaudeville 


“Some years ago I saw 2 ¢ 
a big vaudeville house in New Yo 
act was so clever that I i 
long after I had forgotten the rest of the 
show. 

“Yesterday, I saw the sanic ; 
time in a third-rate movie the tre. Hey 
dropped from a headliner to a leftover 
Why? Because he was still using the same 
act, employing the same old pa‘ter that had | 
helped him ‘put it across’ when his act 
was new. 

“Ideas and methods that were new and 
successful five years ago are antiquated 
today. They’ve lost their ‘punch’ thro h 
too much repetition. The man—whether 
he is a vaudeville comedian or a business 
man—who persists in using the same old 
ideas in the same old way is doomed to 
failure. There are too many Wide-awake 
people in the world to leave room for the 
man who stands still.” 
ae from “Graphica”—Herald Press 

* . * 


Executives of large businesses haye 
realized that they can no longer depend 
on hit-or-miss, maybe - you’ve-seen-it. 
and-maybe-you-haven’t methods of Se- 
curing and adopting the 


Business 
Ideas 


scattered here and there through a 
thousand different publications. Today 
these men are using 


PRENTICE-HALL 
Business Information 
Service 


which brings every new, good business idea auto- 
matically to your attention. It gives you the 
benefit of all the best ideas found in each of 
sont “bulletine “and “house” cepans  wuhtcned 
men: an organs 
throughout the world. 


64-Page Booklet on Request 


How the country’s leading firms and cor- 
porations are eliminating the element of chance 
in securing the ; 


tes lor- 
special subjects—fully explained in 
this 64-page book, free to Business Executives. 
Tear out the coupon, attach it to 
your business letterhead 
and mail today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 61% 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation, please send me 8 copy 
of your booklet, ‘Business Ideas.’’ 








Shows simple and scientific 
methods of keeping all kinds of 
business records, in loose-leaf 
books. 


Send for Our 
144-Page FREE Book 


It’s FREE for the asking and is 
full of helpful information on 
record-keeping for office, factory 
and store. Write today. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf and 
Bound Record-Keeping Devices 


1146 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y- 
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PATENTS secured. 


Prompt 
delays. Send for our ‘ 





service. Avold danse 
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The Bureau of 


FIN ANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


ars, booklets, ete., listed be- 
The on be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the 
a pin it ‘oe your letterhead or busi- 
oes card, acd return it to us. 


} nuary 8, 1921 


Fundamenial Facts of Our Busi- 
Situation 


8 

ell amphlet in which the present busi- 

ness situation in the United States is thor- 

oughly analyzed. i 
The Beaver Board Companies 

ecurities 

aes per cent.. twelve-year sinking fund gold 

notes. Circular on these companies covering 

the business, earnings, special covenants, sink- 

ing fund ar i security. 


Text Book of Wall Street 
A 40-page booklet discussing clearly and un- 
mistakably rules governing stock market trans- 


actions. 
Trust Companies of the United 


States 
600-page book giving facts and figures testify- 


ing to the splendid position now occupied by 
trust companies and how their broad services 
are being availed of by the public. (Of inter- 
est only to large business and financial insti- 
tutions. ) ° 

Financial Publications of Current 
Interest 


Eight-page booklet listing and describing the 
various financial booklets and pamphlets put 
out by a very large trust company. 
The Financial Policy of Cor- 
porations 
Pamphlet describing a set of four books which 
affords to all who have to decide financial ques- 
tions a background of wide acquaintance with 
financial affairs and methods. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany 

Twelve-year 742% sinking fund gold deben- 
tures. Circular describing this company and 
its securities. 


The Clearing House of Business 


Information 

Booklet describing a service giving research 
data, management reports and industry investi- 
gations that make and save money. 


Personnel Administration 
Pamphlet describing a book for the executive 
who realizes the importance of correct labor 
control. 

A Canadian Plant—Why? 
Interesting booklet on industrial conditions in 
Canada and what she has to offer in the way 
of suitable plant sites. 


Best Railroad Stocks to Buy 
A comparative analysis of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific, St. Paul, Wabash and 
other railroads. 

Books on Business and Finance 
Interesting 35-page booklet listing and describ- 
ing timely books on business and finance. 

Railroad Securities 
Circular presenting estimated earnings of 
twenty-five roads and commenting on their 
investment possibilities. 


European Financing in the United 
States Since the Armistice 
Circular containing descriptions of the more 
important issues of European government 
and municipal external bonds issued in this 
country since the signing of the armistice. 

The Use of Options 
Four-page pamphlet giving notes on their in- 
surance value, their employment in place of 
stop orders, etc. 

Systematic Savings Plan 
A booklet describing a method of building an 
independent income based on sound dividend- 
paying securities. 

The Thrift Road to Independence 
Booklet revealing a new and unusual type of 
brokerage service. 

How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 
Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants to find out more about the functions of 
banks and how to use them for his own profit. 

Railroad Bonds 
Old-established house specializing in railroad 
securities will be glad to send information and 
circulars on high-grade railroad bonds. 

Two New Barometer Charts 
Chart No. 1: Industrial Stocks and Commodity 
Prices; Chart No. 2: Bonds and Railroad 


Beneficial Loan Society 6% Gold 
Bonds 


Pamphlet describing these bonds and pointing 
out their investment possibilities. 

Business Ideas 
Very interesting 61-page booklet describing a 


Digi f exceptional value to the busy execu- 
e. 


Investment Review 
Booklet containing an analyzation and trend 
sraph of twenty active stocks. 


Training for Business Leader- 
ship 
Book ‘t outlining a plan that has helped many 
to ‘ncial success, 
THE BUREAU OF? 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
8. 6. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
29 Breosdway New York, N. Y. 
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Union Bag & Paper Co—Fund of 
$1,200,000 set aside for payment of div- 
idends for 1921, at the rate of $8 a 
share on $15,000,000 capital stock. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd.— 
Back dividends of 2234% on preferred 
stock funded through. issuance of 6% 
negotiable, 7-year scrip. 


Cities Service Co—Eleven months’ 
balance after preferred dividends $16,- 
179,698, as against $11,980,914 in 1919. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.— 
Has completed: final survey for the 
electrification of its lines East and 
West, through the Scranton district. 


International Mercantile Marine.— 
Declared regular semi-annual dividend 
of $3 a share on preferred, payable 
Feb. 1.. No action on extra payment on 
account of 42% accumulation of back 
dividends. 


National Fireproofing Co.—Declared 
dividend of 50 cents a share on prefer- 
red; first payment since 1915. Presi- 
dent Keasbey says 1920 one of the best 
years in company’s history. 


U. S. Realty & Improvement.—Net 
earnings for 7 months ended Nov. 30, 
1920, $6.82 a share, against $2.72 in cor- 
responding period of 1919. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Plants 
running at about 50% of capacity. In- 
ventories costing about $20,000,000 have 
been written down to $15,000,000. Loans 
reduced to $6,700,000, and cash on hand 
is about $3,000,000. 


American’ Locomotive Co.—Booked 
orders for 124 locomotives in first 20 
days of December. Plants operated at 
75% of capacity in Nov. the high point 
of the year. 


Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Pres. 
Haggin estimates 1920 net earnings at 
not less than $4,000,000, not including 
undistributed profits of subsidiary com- 
panies which have averaged approxim- 
ately $1,000,000 annually for the past 
4 years. 


Cement Corp.—Sept. 
$2.43 a share; 9 


International 
quarter earnings, 
months, $5.31. 





-“It is asserted,” says Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific, in a 
statement regarding the efficiency 
campaign of the railroads since they 
were returned to private ownership, 
“that the greater movement and heavier 
loading of freight cars over the corres- 
ponding results for 1919 have construc- 
tively added 750,000 cars to the equip- 
ment of the carriers, or about 30 per 
cent. At present prices it would cost 
$2,500,000,000 to build 750,000 cars; and it 
would require 6,000 miles of yard and 
sidetracks, costing $200,000,000 on which 
to stand them. The annual interest and 
maintenance cost would be $440,000,000, 
or $1,220,000 per day, all of which you 
have escaped paying through making 
better use of existing equipment.” 

e x * , 

Instead of opening warfare on em- 
ployees, the Typewriter & Adding Ma- 
chine Mechanics’ Association. ' with 
headquarters in Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
adopted a policy of “getting together” 
with the employers and President G. 
A. Williamsen expresses great encour- 
agement over the effectiveness of this 
policy. 

* * * 

The Franklin Automobile Company 
reports sales for December have been 
the largest for this month in the com- 
pany’s history. Sales have increased 
steadily since the price cut announced 
in September. Present production is 
now at the rate of 33-cars a day. 
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Business Books for 
Business Executives 


Mailed on Request 


IF YOU WANT IDEAS 


—on Business Management 

—or Business Law and Taxation 
—or Banking and Finance 

—or Principles of Accounting 

—or Advertising and Selling 
—or Retalling 

—or Labor and Labor Problems 
—or Shop Management 

—or Shipping 

—or Commerce and Fofeign Trade 
—or The U. S$. and The World Today 
—or Aids in Business 

—or Office Methods 

—or The Woman In Business 
—or Finance and Investment 
you will find over a hundred 

















books on these priced and de- 
scribed in Forbes’ new 34-page . 
“Books on Business.’’ t 


Book Department 


. FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York 








FORBES MAGAZINE, . 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Please send me, without charge, copy of new 34-page manual of “Books 
on Business.” 
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General 
Motors 


A Morgan-du Pont 
Union of Huge 
Interests 

Future Holds Vast 
Earning Power 


Our Special Letter on this 
issue is Free, and we ex- 
tend the privilege of pur- 
chasing this stock on our 
20 PAYMENT PLAN 
Also ask for our 
“INVESTMENT SURVEY” 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bidg., Philadeiphis 
New York Office 40 Exchange Pl. 
Carlisle, Chambersburg, e, 
Pennsylvania 








Here’s a Book Every Salesman Needs 


Ginger Talks 


By W. C. HOLMAN 





A stimulating collection of ideas and 
pointers on the art of selling; explain- 
ing how to make approaches, how to 
secure attention, how to get and retain 
trade. These are the verbatim “selling 
talks” of the director of the selling 
organization of one of the largest con- 
cerns in the country to their 1,000 sales- 
men—the coaching, the instruction, the 
very selling pointers that built up 
through their’ salesmen a business of 
nearly two million dollars a month, 


The book affords a mental stimulus to the 
worker quite similar to the physical exhilaration 
which came to us as boys when we ate a slice 
of mother’s ‘‘ginger bread.’ Every sentence car- 
ries a “‘punch.’’—[E. E. Fowler, Executive Man- 
coer, Ay Spirelia Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 


About a year ago we purchased severa) hundred 
copies of “Ginger Talks’’ for our men. We 
believe our sales were largely increased from the 
use of this book. We consider ‘‘Ginger Talks’’ 
to be the best article along this line now pub- 
lished and heartily recommend it to any sales- 
manager.—[Geo. Kuhns, Vice-Pres. Bankers Life 
Co., Des Moines, lowa.] 


Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $2.10, 
postpaid. 


Address: Book Department 30, P. O. 
Box 1043, THE BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER, Memphis, Tenn. 


Three months’ Trial Subscription and 
“As a Man Thinketh,” by James Allen, 
50 cents. 








“FORBES” 
WANTS 
A MAN 


in your company to sell a sub- 
scription to “Forbes” to every one 
of your executives and managing 
heads. 


He will be doing your company a 
service in getting them acquainted with 
“Forbes” and we will pay liberally for 
the work done. 

Every business executive in your town 
should -be a “Forbes” subscriber and 
will be when the right man goes after 


him, 
Will YOU help us to find the “right 


man” to represent “Forbes” during 
spare time in youg community? 


For particulars and supplies address 


Circulation Manager 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 
City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
quickly auety through our amazing System. 
ree ployment Service to Members. Send 
for Salesmanshi ok, list of lines and full 
articulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Dept. 
759-A, Chicago, Ill. 
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Men Making Mark 
(Continued fram page 238) 
you. And remember, if you ever need 
any help, come and see me. [I'll be 
glad at any time to do all I can to 
assist you.” 

Cadle went to see the Governor, and 
told him of his financial needs. In a 
few minutes he held in his hand a 
check for $25,000. 

“Now,” said the Governor, “I am 
going to do something with you that 
the business world would call foolish. 
I am going to let you. have this money 
without a note. All I ask you to do is 
to take it. I am going to see if it pays 
to trust a man who makes the profes- 
sion you make.” 

Besides succeeding in 
Cadle is in great demand on the 
speakers’ platform. Over six thou- 
sand men at one meeting have heard 
him tell of his experiences. And the 
Governor who had such simple faith 
in modern miracles was paid back 
long ago. 


business, 





According to plans announced for the 
reorganization of the management of 
the American Eagle, Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Harry Evans, who has been 
president of the three companies, be- 
comes chairman of the boards of di- 
rectors and each company will have its 
own president. The following changes 
«will take effect January 1: Henry 
Evans, president of the three com- 
panies, becomes chairman of the board 
of each company. Norman T. Robert- 
son, president and a director of the 
American Eagle Company; J. E. Lopez, 
president and a director of the Con- 
tinental Company; Charles R. Street, 
president and a director of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Company; James J. Hoey, 
first vice-president of the Continental 
Company’ J. R. Wilbur, second vice- 
president of the Continental Company; 
Alfred Stinson, secretary of the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix; E. A. Henne, secretary of 
the American Eagle; Ernest Sturm, sec- 
retary and treasurer for the three com- 
panies; Gommer H. Rees, secretary and 
counsel of the three companies; Paul 
L. Haid, assistant to the chairman of 
the boards; Curtis W. Pierce, secretary 
in charge of engineering departments. 
R. L. Dougherty is made auditor of the 
three companies. 

€ * 

Eversley Childs, chairman of the 
board of the Barrett Company, and 
William Hamlin Childs, president, have 
resigned their positions. William N. 
MclIlvray was elected chairman and 
Thomas M. Rainhard president. Wil- 
liam Hamlin Childs was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors, Wal- 
ter M. Adriance was appointed an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

* * * 

A total of 10,725 new companies with 
a nominal capital of £412,967,204 were 
registered in Great Britain in 1919, ac- 
cording to statistics received by the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, of New York, 
a new high record. 

* * * 

The following have been elected of- 
ficers by the Textile Banking Company: 
M. C. Rheinboldt and C. S. Hasbrouck, 
Assistant Treasurers, and W. A. Cun- 
ningham, Assistant Secretary. 

* * * 

Lloyd George has returned the Brit- 
ish Army and Navy Departments’ es- 
timates and has instructed the depart- 
ments to reduce their figures by more 
than one-half. 


“The real cause of our present diffi- 
culty, as I see it,” says Daniel Guggen- 
heim, of Guggenheim Brothers, in an 
interview published in the New York 
Times, “is due not to one thing, but to 
a number of things. In the first place, 
there is the tremendously high taxation 
which has killed off enterprise, because 
it didn’t pay to go into things. If money 
was made in a business enterprise the 
tax laws took such a large percentage 
for Uncle Sam that it has been more 
profitable to put money into securities 
which were non-taxable than in busi- 
ness enterprises. 

“Then the inefficiency of labor de- 
terred people from making investments 
in business enterprises. The high wages 
paid had in some instances the effect 
of causing the workman to work only 
a few days in a week. The high cost 
of commodities brought about a tight 
money condition which is now righting 
itself through deflation. This deflation, 
which is now taking place, will, I be- 
live, in a short time adjust the money 
market so that those who are in need 
of money can get it. This money will 
be largely invested in business enter- 
prises which will start the machinery 
into motion. ~ 

“Many men follow the Wall Street 
quotations to such an extent that their 
minds are warped as to the real con- 
ditions and situation,” he said. “If they 
will forget the market for a little while, 
pay no attention to it—and we’ve got 
hundreds of thousands of men in this 
country who give the subject entirely 
too much thought—but instead use their 
brains in developing their business, 
lowering their costs and improving. 
their efficiency, they will find that it will 
not be long before their business is 
getting the attention that it deserves 
and that they will be back in the happy 
position they were in before the war. 

“Millions of people abroad are clam- 
oring to come over here, and are en- 
deavoring to get into ‘God’s country,’ 
which America surely is. Those abroad 
know and appreciate our resources and 
tremendous advantages much more 
than we do ourselves. Unfortunately, 
hundreds of thousands of our people 
dcn’t stop to think how blest we are. 
Much of the trouble we are having is 
merely a condition mind. If they 
will make up their minds that these 
depressions, like that which we are now 
going through, rarely last long in this 
ccuntry, this tremendous deflation, 
now taking place, is the thing that is 
going to bring into our country great 
prosperity.” 


* * &€ 


John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
and chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee of the new $100,000,000 Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, aa- 
nounces the following executive com- 
mittee of the Organization Committee: 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company; Paul M. War- 
burg, Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board of the Irving National Bank, 
and George E. Smith, president of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, all of New 
York; Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes- 
Ames Company, of Duluth, Minn.; 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 
& Co., Chicago; Herbert Myrick, treas- 
urer of the Orange Judd Company, 
Springfield, Mass., and Charles A. 
Hinsch, president of the Fifth-Third 
National Bank of. Cincinnati. 


s * * 


Charles M. Dutcher, Treasurer of the 
Greenwich Savings. Bank, has been 
elected president, succeeding James 
Quinlan, who retires because of ill 
health, 


She Ticke 


You Nev er 





You obey the warnings of th 
stock ticker in its glass case, buy 
and sell to protect your materia] 
investments. 


But that other ticker, locked cloge 
within you! 


Do you ever read its endless tape? 
Do you buy renewed energy by 
taking an /ntelligent Rest when 
the ticks run fast? Do you unload 
your strain and worry when the 
message says unload? 


The ticker on the mahogany stand 
runs a few hours a day. A man 
examines it each day, tests it, oils 
it up. That other ticker never 
stops. Yet with the millions of 
vital messages it is delivering to 
you continuously, you give no 
thought to its possible failure. 


Read this tape of your own heart, 
Do not wait until its quotations 
are blurred and dim. Give it at 
least the consideration given brass 
wheels in a glass case. Keep its 
marvelous mechanism _ running 
smoothly. It means long life, 
vigor, happiness. 


In this connection: 


THE (SLEN 
SPRINGS 


"WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 


William E, Leffingwell, President 


The Pioneer American “Cure” for Heart Disorden 


Not Glen Springs for a new heart, 
but Glen Springs for Intelligent 
Rest and the careful looking over 
of your human machine, especially 
your heart—detecting and correct- 
ing in time to the best of human 
ability. 

Its Nauheim and other mineral 
waters, diagnostic and X-Ray lab- 
oratories and scientific treatments 
under physicians and _ specialists 
are universally recognized in the 
medical world. It is the only place 
in America where the Nauheim 
Baths for heart and circulatory 
disorders are given with a natural, 
calcium chloride brine. 


Situated in the beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region of New York State. 
Clear, dry, invigorating atmos- 
phere. Every comfort for your- 
self and family. Open all year; 
but Winter and early Spring 
months, when the elements 
oppressive weather are absent, 
are most desirable. 


Mlustrated booklets with detailed 
information will be sent on request 
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Prizes for Stories 
Do you know a funny story 


that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the t story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 


employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 


Unfavorable Conditions 


During the late war, a certain work- 


man drawing fabulous pay as a carpen- 
ter, suggested to a friend that he also 
should apply for work at the same 
plant, which was under Government 
supervision. “But I am no carpenter,” 
replied the friend. “That makes no dif- 
ference” assured the first, and so, wav- 
ing all objections aside, finally induced 
him to apply. Labor was scarce and 
the man was employed. 

That night the new employee told his 
friend he intended giving up his new 
work. He was well satisfied with the 
pay, but he said he felt he was work- 
ing under unfavorable conditions. All 
he had been told was to walk around 
the place with a hammer which they 
had given him, and if he saw a place 
where a nail was needed, to drive it in. 
The old employee, however, persuaded 
him to remain. 

The second day when he came home 
he said he had drawn his pay and quit. 
“But why?” remonstrated his friend. 
“Well, the plain truth of it is this: I 
don’t care to be spied on and watched 
as I work. Everywhere I went a man 
pretending to be carrying a box of 
nails followed me. If I walked, he 
walked. If I stopped, he stopped. I 
couldn’t lose him. It was terrible and I 
couldn’t stand it.” “Why, you d— 
fool,” exclaimed his friend, “that man 
was appointed your assistant. He was 
carrying those nails for you.”—$5 prize 
tc Norman A. Cahn, P. O. Box 347, 
Catasaugua, Pa. 

* * * 


Ignorance Rewarded 

From experience during his years of 
hard work in the coal yard Pat had 
learned to obey orders without ques- 
tion and was considered by his employ- 
ers to be a most dependable and loyal 
man. 

Some little thing went wrong about 
the plant one day, for which Pat was 
blamed and the Superintendent gave 
him a “bawling out,” and reminded him 
that he was only an Irish ignoramus 
anyway, and could not be expected to 
know much. 

Pat's only reply to the reprimand 
was: “Well, I guess I don’t know much 
—I ‘niver’ had an education, but I do 
know well that 1,800 pounds ain’t a ton.” 

His salary was forthwith increased.— 
$1 prize to Samuel H. Moore, 1702 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 

* * * 


There Are Others 
A mother was proudly telling about 
her son at college. “And he’s on the 
football team now,” she remarked with 
an air of triumph. 
“And what’ position does he play?” 
the was asked. 
“I'm not real sure,” replied the moth- 
er, “but I think it’s drawback.” 











New. Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its day. 
American shipments of foods, merchandise and materials over- 
seas continue large, exporters in every line recognize that the 
turn in the tide has come. 


In future goods that go abroad must first be sold. Customers 
must be sought, studied, served. Markets must be developed and 
connections formed on a basis of information and analysis even 
more exact than were demanded in building business in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets—in keeping touch 
with changing conditions—in carrying out the financial or 
shipping operations required in over-seas transactions, 
Irving’s Foreign Service and Foreign Trade Divisions may be 
able to supply you with just the information, counsel or banking 
and commercial aid you need. For exporters—as well as im- 
porters—Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Though 


the 


























Press and Readers’ 


Comments 





For Business Men 
“Forbes” might be read with profit 
to every business man in our country, 
and particularly during the coming 
year of reconstruction. 
JOHN C. BARRY, 
President, the Strong & Hale 
Lumber Company. 
Portland, Conn. 
* * * 
Subscribes for Friends 
“Forbes” has been received by us for 
a short period and has met with such 
decided approval that it is our desire 
to order twenty-four additional copies 
of your excellent publication. 
Will-you kindly place on your sub- 
scription list the following names and 


also send a personal letter to them 
that the magazine is being sent with 
our compliments? 

ERIC E. CARLSON, 

Treasurer, Dahlstrom Metallic 
Door Company. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
* * * 


Read by Executives 

“Forbes” is on our table very often, 
and we doubt if there is a head of a 
department who is not reading it. To 
make certain of its entry into our fac- 
tory, Mr. G. A. Berry, vice-president 
of the company, presented with his 
compliments last year a number of our 


executives with yearly subscriptions. 


We find it informative, inspiring and 
thought-provoking. 
S. WARZALA, 
Employment Manager, The Calco 
Chemical Company. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Stimulates Sales Force 

I am becoming an enthusiastic reader 
of “Forbes.” From it I am gathering 
ideas which, when they travel across 
my flat-top desk and out into the field 
with our sales organization, are bring- 
ing worth-while results. 

Please send me “Men Who Are 
Making America” and “Keys to Suc- 
cess.” . 

O. W. BARTLETT, 
‘American Slicing Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 


Recommends Books 

I find “Keys to Success” and “Men 
Who Are Making America” very in- 
spiring, and I think they should be on 
the shelf of every library in the home, 
especially in the homes of the profes- 
siona! men. 

DR. A. P. FANKHAUSER. 
Pella, Iowa. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Offers For Sale 
STEEL and WOOD SHIPS 
and WOOD HULLS 


Bids will be received on a private competitive 
basis in accordance with the Merchant Marine Act 
at the office of the United States Shipping Board, 
1319 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The ships offered for sale include steel vessels 
and wooden steamers. 

The steel steamers are both oil and coal burners. 
The Board has established a minimum price on 
these vessels. 


Terms on Steel Steamers 


10% of the purchase price in cash upon delivery of the 
vessel ; 5% in 6 months thereafter ; 5% in 12 months thereafter ; 
5% in 18 months thereafter; 5% in 24 months thereafter; 
balance of 70% in equal semi-annual installments over a period 
of ten years; deferred payments to carry interest at the rate of 
5% per annum. 

The two hundred and eighty-five wooden steamers for sale 
are of ten different types, as follows: Nine Daugherty Type; 
Seventeen Ballen Type; Ten Peninsula Type; Six Pacific Amer- 
ican Fisheries Type; One Allen Type; One Lake and Ocean 
Navigation Company Type; Thirteen McClelland Type; One 
Hundred and Eighty-six Ferris Type; Thirty-one Hough Type; 
Eleven Grays Harbor Type. Also have a number of wooden 
hulls of various types. 


Terms on Wooden Steamers 


10% cash on delivery. Balance in equal semi-annual in- 
stallments over a period of three years. 


Bids may be submitted for one or more vessels or for any 
combination of above vessels, and must be accompanied by certi- 
fied check made payable to the U. S. Shipping Board for 2’%4% 


of amount of the bid. 


Bids should be submitted on the basis of purchase “‘as is and 
where is.” 


Further information may be obtained by re- 
quest sent to the Ship Sales Division, 1319 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids. 

_ Bids should be addressed to the UNITED 

STATES SHIPPING BOARD, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., and indorsed “BID FOR STEAMSHIP 
(name of ship).” 











INVITES PROPOSALS TO 
FURNISH BUNKER COAL 


Bids will be received until 2.00 o’clock P. M., 
January 14, 1921, and will then be opened publicly 
in the office of M. W. Bowen, Special Assistant to 
the President, United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 1319 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tenders for furnishing such quantities of bunker 
coal as may be required for a period of twelve (12) 
months from date of award are invited under this 
proposal, for use as fuel by merchant ships under 
ownership or control of U. S. Shipping Board. 


Bids are desired for deliveries at all ports men- 
tioned below. Tenders will be considered on all 
or such portions of quantities as bidder guarantees 
to furnish. Total quantity awarded will be taken 
in approximately equal monthly quantities. 


Approximate Tonnage Requirements 


(For 12 Months) at the following ports: 


~—Tons of 2,240 Pounds— 
Monthly Yearly 


Maximum Maximum 


30,000 
900,000 
180,000 
240,000 
480,000 

50,000 

40,000 

40,000 


PORTS 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 


(For 6 months-at the following port :) 
(Foreign ) 
2,000 


Bermuda 


12,000 


Further information and proposal forms may 
be had on application. The Board reserves the 
right to reject any or all bids. Sealed bids 
should be addressed to M. W. Bowen, Room 910, 
1319 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
endorsed “Sealed Bids for Coal.” 








‘SHIP AND SAIL UNDER THE AMERICAN. FLAG 
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Most Modern Housing Project in the South 


The Delgado Mills, Wilmington, North Carolina, When you are ready to consider your housing problem 
erected fifty Aladdin houses for their employees. bear these facts in mind. 

These fine, comfortable homes are provided with 

toilet facilities, electric lights and running water. . 





The Delgado Mills experience has been complete 
satisfaction. The management of the biggest and 


most progressive corporations in the country are —expedites your building project— 
providing improved housing facilities for their —houses your men well and quickly— 
employees. Big firms all over the country are plac- —saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 

ing orders for Aladdin made industrial houses. —taves 30% of the labor cost— 

This is not a philanthropic movement, nor is it wel- —reduces the skilled labor required— 

fare work; it is a sound, sane business proposition. —fuarantees complete shipment of material— 


bara —guarantees the quality— 
The workman who has a comfortable home to go 


to is a satisfied workman. The housewife and the 
children in such a home are happy and contented 


—carries material for 1,000 houses in stock— 


—ships from the nearest timber region— 


to stay in it. —quotes definite prices on any order from one house up to a city of 3,000, * 
a - r including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage systems, electric plants, 
In addition to making many types of indus- street and house lights, heating plants, street parks, trees, lawns, etc., complete. 
trial homes, WE ALSO MANUFACTURE : ee a a a 
| IOTEI S STORES AND CHURCHES rite, wire or phone fer Aladdin catalog 0. 1350 
4 4 9 4 a . 





Bay City, Michigan 


Offices and Wilmington, North Carolina 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


. Mills at Portland, Oregon 


Toronto, Ontario 
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“Yes, Hoyt is a Builder of 
Good Plans” 


But he left my friend in the air by stopping there 


NE day a friend of mine asked 

a representative of one of Amer- 

ica’s leading advertising agencies 
what he knew about Hoyt’s Service. 


The agency representative paused, 
looked wise and with the look on his 
face of a man bound, at any cost, to 
do a good deed, said: 


“It is my opinion that Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice are absolutely the best diagnosti- 
cians of a marketing problem in the 
country and that they can, and do, build 
most complete and intelligent plans.” 


But he stopped there; and after giving 
my friend a little time to assimilate all 
of that, he went along with his own story 
telling why his agency, after all, might 
be the best to do my friend’s work. 


Well, perhaps our reputation as plan 
builders is bigger or more evident than 
as executors of plans. The answer I 
made to my friend, when he told me 
of this incident ,was to suggest that he 
take our entire list of about fifty cus- 
tomers, letting me mark those whom we 
had served for some years, and to ask 
each of them what they thought of us. 


We have two different counts on which 
we like to be investigated by those who 
are considering employing us as their 
advertising agents. : 


First, we want*them to be thoroughly 
convinced that we know how to build 
marketing plans, and that our method 
of starting an account by plan building 
is sound ard that it has produced suc- 
cessful results. 


But when we have arrived at that 
point, we like to suddenly change to 
another side of the question, by saying: 


“But suppose we can build a worth- 
while plan, what good is that unless we 
can prove to you that we are able to 
execute our plan, in a way that will be 
satisfactory to you?” 


Some years ago, when our business 
was small, I was puzzled as to the best 
method to serve customers through the 
aid of a large organization. Every time 
I asked for the reason of an advertiser 
who had changed his agent, he replied 
that he did not receive service. Every 
time that I asked an outsider as to what 
was the reason for the change of an 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


account, I was told that the advertiser 
thought that he did not secure service. 


Next I tried to find out what they 
meant by service; and then I had to 
decide how we could give service. It 
was easy enough to offer service with 
a small organization; but that meant a 
sacrifice of the high-class skill made pos- 
sible by a big organization able to employ 
many specialists. 


SOLVING THE SERVICE 
PROBLEM 


I am sure, in view of what we have 
done with the accounts of some fifty 
of our present customers, that I found 
the answer to this problem. I am sure 
that Hoyt’s Service, Inc., having secured 
an order from an advertiser, can serve 
him to his satisfaction; and, all things 
being equal and fair, hold and develop 
the account. 


An inquiring advertiser might ask: 
“How is it that you have been able to 
hold the customers that you have, for 
these many years, and develop their ad- 
vertising accounts; while the firms them- 
selves have prospered and grown? Your 
customers are satisfied with your service 
—How do you accomplish it?” 

In the first place, a business like ours 
cannot depénd upon a mere system for 
success; it must first have BRAINS 
AND MEN. My observation of the 
problems of the manufacturers with 
whom I have worked has led me to be- 
lieve that you cannot build a human ma- 
chine—a business organization—in a few 
months—even by the aid of a fat payroll. 

A wise acquaintance of mine, a manu- 
facturer, recently said to me: “Mr. 
Hoyt, watch us! In four or five years 
we will be leaders in our line. But it 
will take time to secure and develop 
enough men to build our organization 
so that it can produce the amount of 
goods that we can sell.” 

So it was in our business. One of 
the biggest problems that we have had 
the past few years was the training of 
men competent to satisfactorily handle 
the business of our customers. We are 
constantly on the lookout for those who 
will add to the value of our organiza- 
tion; but we believe that the best suc- 
cess will come from those who grow up 
with us. We are constantly recruiting 


our forces. We always carry extra men 
on our payroll in the capacity of 
learners. 


But having built the organization, we 
know how to serve satisfactorily. We 
prefer to tell and explain this to you. 
If you ask us about the second part ot 
our proposition, namely, our ability, hav- 
ing built a correct plan, to execute it, 
then we will first show you the results, 
by introducing you to our customers that 
we have served for many years, and by 
letting you find out what they think of 
us. Secondly, we will explain to you the 
methods by which we have been able to 
secure these results. Then you can de- 
cide for yourself whether our methods 
are the sort that you want to apply to 
your own business. 


If you employ us you will surely secure 
what we call “Planned Advertising”— 
advertising that is carefully thought out 
in advance—advertising that is carefully 
prepared according to a plan—advertis- 
ing that is routed as per schedule—ad- 
vertising that secures the results that are 
anticipated and foretold in the plan. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION 


This phrase, “Securing results that are 
foretold,” suggests what, after all, is the 
biggest thing which we have built into 
our plans—the biggest benefit which we 
have brought to the organization of our 
customers—and that thing is VISION. 


Unless an advertising agency possesses 
VISION, or CONSTRUCTIVE IM- 
AGINATION, then it is nothing but a 
group of ‘mechanics, concerned merely 
with the work of this hour and day. 
Hoyt’s* Service, Inc., has constantly 
looked ahead at the problems of its cus- 
tomers, for next year, and the years 
after. And that is a third qualification 
by which we like to be judged and in- 
vestigated. 


If you are interested and are willing 
to talk and listen to us—if you want to 
find out something about our methods— 
write, telephone or call on us. We will 
be glad to meet and talk with you, either 
in your offices, or in one of ours. If 
you care to read more in detail about 
some of our accounts, write for the pam- 
phlet entitled, “Four Advertising Suc- 
cesses”—free to any executive applying 
on his business stationery. i 


Hoyts Service, Inc. 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 


| 116°West 32nd Street, New York 


Third National Bank Building 
Springfield, Mass. 


80 Boylston St., cor. Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


Leader-News Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















